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Editorials 


POPULAR  NOTIONS  A  few  weeks  ago  the  members 
LACKING  LOGICAL  of  the  Byrd  Expedition  at  Lit- 
FOUNDATIONS  tie  America  were  cut  off  from 

the  rest  of  the  world  for  about 
a  week  while  their  radio  plant  was  being  moved  from 
temporary  quarters  in  a  tent  to  the  permanent  building. 
After  resumption  of  communication  with  New  York  and 
the  receipt  of  a  report  of  world  conditions,  Admiral  Byrd 
is  reported  to  have  remarked :  *T  note  that  the  world  is 
still  ‘cockeyed.*  ’*  He  might  have  expanded  his  views,  as  is 
the  fashion  today,  by  treating  the  various  technical  as¬ 
pects  of  these  conditions.  It  is  improbable,  however, 
that  his  hearers  would  have  welcomed  such  a  recital. 
With  one  short,  incisive  thrust  he  left  his  meaning  in¬ 
delibly  impressed  on  the  memory  of  his  radio  audience. 
Perhaps  the  solitude  of  far-distant  Antarctica  with  its 
temperature  of  60  degrees  below  zero,  isolated  from  the 
milieu  of  the  illogical  thinking  so  characteristic  of  “civ¬ 
ilized**  regions,  was  favorable  to  clarity  of  thought  and 
pungency  of  expression.  One  only  needs  to  keep  his 
terse  observation  in  mind,  while  reading  current  lit¬ 
erature  on  the  problems  of  the  day,  to  fully  realize  its 
applicability.  Anything  seems  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
editors  of  popular  magazines,  provided,  always,  that  the 
author*s  ideas  are  cleverly  or  startingly  expressed. 

Take,  for  example,  the  much  discussed  subject  of  the 
cause  of  and  cure  for  war.  A  popular  English  novelist. 
Miss  I.  A.  R.  Wylie,  presented  the  following  as  the  thesis 
of  an  article  in  Harper*s  Magazine  (October,  1933) : 
“If  civilization  is  to  survive,  our  old-time  virtues  must 
be  brought  up  to  date.  It  was  these  virtues,  rather  than 
our  wickedness,  which  landed  us  into  the  slaughter  of 
the  War.  If  we  had  not  been  brave,  faithful,  patriotic, 
and  unselfish  we  should  never  have  fought  at  all.  And 
our  next  display  of  high-powered  old-time  virtue  may 
finish  civilization  altogether.**  Perhaps  the  best  short¬ 
cut  method  of  analysis  is  an  application  to  a  concrete 
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case.  The  government  officials  of  a  country  threatened 
with  invasion,  let  us  say,  go  into  a  huddle  and  agree  to 
disarm  their  forces  and  march  them  to  the  border, 
where  they  order  them  to  prostrate  themselves  before 
the  invading  hosts,  while  the  defending  commander 
shouts  to  the  oncoming  hoards:  “Advance,  neighbors, 
advance!  Tramp  over  our  prostrate  bodies.  Devastate 
our  fields.  At  the  Capital  take  over  the  reigns  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Loot  our  commercial  houses.  Invade  our 
homes  and  carry  off  our  wives  and  daughters.  What 
were  once  virtues  to  us,  now  are  vices.  We  have 
brought  our  virtues  up  to  date.  Advance,  neighbors,  ad¬ 
vance!”  For  this  method  of  avoiding  bloodshed  and  the 
threatened  destruction  of  civilization,  it  is  not  incon¬ 
ceivable  in  the  present  state  of  illogical  popular  think¬ 
ing  that  the  author  might  receive  the  grand  prix  for 
the  simplest  solution  of  the  war  problem.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying,  however,  that  there  would  be  a  minority 
party  who  would  hold  that  the  honorarium  already  paid 
by  the  publishers,  and  for  which  principally,  no  doubt, 
her  novel  combination  of  words  were  clicked  out  on  the 
typewriter,  should  constitute  a  sufficient  reward. 

Henry  Ford,  mechanical  engineer,  thinks  in  terms  of 
mechanization.  In  other  fields  his  judgment  has  not 
always  proved  to  be  reliable.  His  peace-ship  idea  was 
not  as  serviceable  to  mankind  as  his  Model  T.  He  now 
suggests  that  the  cause  of  war  may  be  laid  at  the  doors 
of  one  hundred  munitions  manufacturers  of  the  world. 
As  one  considers  the  possibility  of  the  incarceration  or 
execution  of  these  manufacturers  as  a  prevention  of 
war,  historical  facts  and  questions  raised  by  them  troop 
into  the  mind.  What  was  the  cause  of  war  in  the  long 
period  of  time  when  each  combatant  was  forced  to  con¬ 
trive  his  own  weapon — bludgeon,  knife,  spear  or  sling? 
Is  it  not  a  historical  fact  that  these  primitive  weapons 
were  far  more  deadly  in  the  proportion  of  men  slain  to 
the  number  of  combatants  than  is  true  today  under  our 
highly  complicated  methods  of  warfare?  Does  the  war 
spirit  depend,  in  the  final  analysis,  upon  the  availability 
of  any  particular  kind  of  implement?  Is  the  funda- 
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mental  cause  of  war  any  different  today  than  it  has 
been  throughout  human  history? 

Man-made  peace  schemes  multiply  as  the  days  pass. 
But  set  over  against  these,  is  the  age-long  revelation 
that  the  Lord  has  a  controversy  with  the  nations  (Jer. 
25:31).  Until  the  Prince  of  Peace  settles  that  contro¬ 
versy  there  is  no  promise  of  permanent  relief.  The 
world  is  wholly  ignorant  of  this,  hence  God  is  ignored 
at  its  council  tables.  Unfortunately,  a  large  part  of 
Christendom  does  not  believe  it.  Unenlightened  men 
recognize  the  results  of  this  ignorance  and  unbelief. 
They  attempt  to  diagnose  the  symptoms,  but  are  unable 
to  put  their  finger  on  the  basic  cause;  hence,  the  logical 
fallacy — the  attribution  of  the  effect  as  the  cause.  In¬ 
deed,  Admiral  Byrd  is  right.  The  world  is  cockeyed, 
i.  e.,  squint  eyed  (Webster),  and  therefore  by  interpre¬ 
tation  from  slang  usage — ^lacking  inner  open-eyed  vision. 
“Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord  God,  that  I  will 
send  a  famine  in  the  land,  not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor 
a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing  the  words  of  the 
Lord”  (Amos  8:11).  True  of  Israel  with  whom  also 
God  has  a  controversy.  True  by  universal  application 
of  principle  to  all  at  variance  with  God. 

■o  o  -o- 

THE  BIBLE  Recently  a  circular  fell  into  my 

UNMASKED  (?)  hands  announcing  a  cheap  reprint  of 
a  book  said  to  have  been  on  the 
market  for  several  years  with  a  sale  of  fifty-thousand 
copies,  entitled.  The  Bible  Unmasked.  This  wretched 
work  would  call  for  no  notice  were  it  not  a  fair  example 
of  the  amazing  dishonesty  of  the  modern  atheistic 
propaganda  which  is  wedging  its  way  into  our  public 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  par¬ 
ticular  phase  of  the  attack  against  the  Scriptures  in  this 
book  is  indicated  in  the  last  part  of  the  following  quo¬ 
tation:  “Once  the  Bible  was  held  to  be  supreme  in 
science,  art  and  philosophy.  Today  we  no  longer  accept 
it  for  any  of  these  things.  .  .  In  every  field  of  knowl¬ 
edge  which  has  affected  human  happiness  and  progress, 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  has  been  rejected.  Today 
there  is  just  one  claim  that  is  made  for  the  Scriptures — 
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that  they  give  a  man  a  workable  code  of  morals.  But 
is  that  true?” 

The  “unmasking”  consists  in  pointing  out  the  plain 
Scripture  record  of  the  sins  of  Bible  characters  as  proof 
that  the  Bible  is  an  immoral  book.  Not  only  are  the 
records  of  the  sins  of  Old  Testament  characters  re¬ 
counted,  but  base  insinuations  are  brought  against  Eliza¬ 
beth,  the  mother  of  John  Baptist,  and  Mary,  the  virgin 
mother  of  Jesus.  The  question  is  asked  of  the  sup¬ 
posedly  ignorant  Bible-reading  public,  “Did  you  know 
that  Jesus  had  four  brothers  and  at  least  two  sisters?” 
One  of  the  most  blatant  insinuations  of  this  “Fighting 
Freethinker,”  who  an  admirer  says  recalls  “the  satire  of 
Voltaire,  the  reason  of  Paine  and  the  eloquence  of  In- 
gersoll,”  is  that  he  is  the  discoverer  of  what  the  Bible- 
loving  readers  of  the  Christian  era,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  learned  exegetes,  had  failed  to  note,  namely,  that 
Abraham  lied  to  save  his  life  and  David  grievously 
sinned  in  securing  Bathsheba  to  be  his  wife.  The  silence 
concerning  God's  judgment  of  sin  and  His  gracious  pro¬ 
vision  for  escape  from  the  consequences  of  wrong-doing, 
exposes  the  utterly  dishonest  intent  of  the  book  and  the 
nature  and  object  of  the  propaganda  thinly  veiled  be¬ 
neath  the  surface. 

The  publisher  further  observes,  “Only  in  these  en¬ 
lightened  times  could  this  book  be  written.  In  the  days 
of  the  Inquisition  the  author  would  have  faced  the  noose 
or  the  stake.”  In  all  compassion  we  may  assure  the 
publishers  of  such  literature  that  something  far  more 
serious  than  the  stake  awaits  all  maligners  of  God’s 
Word.  By  virtue  of  that  tolerance  which  has  grown  out 
of  a  better  understanding  of  the  Christian’s  relation  to 
the  world,  they  are  indeed  in  no  danger  of  the  rack ;  but 
that  by  no  means  clears  blasphemers  from  culpability 
before  God.  No  man  who  spurns  God’s  grace  and  re¬ 
fuses  to  take  refuge  under  the  aegis  of  the  Cross  shall 
escape  the  ultimate  arraignment  before  the  Great  White 
Throne,  the  occupant  of  which  shall  be  that  self-same 
One  Who  hung  on  Calvary’s  tree,  and  into  Whose  hands 
all  judgment  has  been  committed  by  the  Father. 
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THE  POWER  OF  On  the  cover  of  the  Literary  Digest 
CARICATURE  of  November  18,  1933,  appeared  a 
cartoon  representing  two  figures, 
one  of  which  followed  the  stereotyped  representation  of 
the  prohibition  forces  and  widely  used  with  slight  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  campaign  for  the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  This  outlandish  figure 
with  high  stovepipe  hat,  sour  visage,  antiquated  frock 
suit  and  dilapidated  umbrella,  never  had  a  prototype  in 
American  society.  An  editorial  in  the  Pittsburgh  School 
Bulletin  tells  of  the  unexpected  outburst  of  applause  from 
an  assembly  of  children  who  had  just  been  told  by  a  visit¬ 
ing  speaker  that  they  would  have  to  face  a  world  from 
which  prohibition  will  be  gone.  “Those  poor  children, 
as  all  children  today,  have  been  taught  to  believe  by 
the  insidious,  materialistic  philosophy  of  our  day,  that 
they  have  been  deprived  of  one  of  life’s  greatest  boons. 
One  would  think,”  continues  the  editor,  “to  watch  them, 
that  the  meanest  man  in  the  world,  ‘that  tall,  silly  look- 
inging.  Anti-man  (effigy  representing  Prohibition),  had 
snatched  their  lollypops  from  them  and  had  now  been 
forced  to  return  the  delectable  sweets!  Poor,  poor 
babies!  How  are  they  to  know  that  alcohol  is  not  the 
creator  of  inspiration,  but  degradation;  that  it  is  not 
a  true  stimulant,  but  a  narcotic;  that  it  does  not 
strengthen  the  imbiber,  but  that  it  benumbs  his  muscles, 
it  clouds  his  mind,  it  carries  in  its  wake  the  marks  of 
the  beast?” 

The  wisdom  of  adopting  the  national  prohibition 
measure  is  warmly  disputed;  but  the  dishonesty  of  the 
wet  forces  in  creating  prejudice  by  the  use  of  a  wholly 
fictitious  caricature  must  be  conceded.  What  elements 
enter  into  the  true  composite  portrait  representing  the 
temperance  forces  of  our  society?  Its  features  would 
be  molded  by  those  of  Christian  ministers,  school  teach¬ 
ers,  professional  and  business  men  and  its  lineaments 
softened  by  the  faces  of  the  Christian  mothers  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  “The  ancients  pictured  abstinence  as  a  figure 
‘strong  and  full  of  beauty.’  ” 


Rollin  T.  Chafer. 
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Systematic  Theology 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Editor 


EVILS  RESULTING  FROM  AN  ABRIDGED 
SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 

Author’s  Note:  This  article,  which  will  be  concluded  in 
the  July  issue  of  this  Quarterly,  is  based  on  an  outline 
statement  of  what  the  author  conceives  to  be  an  una¬ 
bridged  Systematic  Theology,  which  statement  appeared 
in  the  January  issue  of  this  year. 

Systematic  Theology,  the  greatest  of  the  sciences, 
has  fallen  upon  evil  days.  Between  the  rejection  and 
ridicule  of  it  by  the  so-called  progressives  and  the 
neglect  and  abridgment  of  it  by  the  orthodox,  it,  as  a 
potent  influence,  is  approaching  the  point  of  extinction. 
It  is  a  signiflcant  fact  that  of  the  upwards  of  two  score 
accredited  and  notable  works  on  Systematic  Theology 
which  have  been  produced  in  this  and  other  countries, 
an  exceedingly  small  portion  is  now  in  print  and 
the  demand  for  these  works  is  negligible.  The  unchang¬ 
ing  emphasis  in  the  Scriptures  upon  doctrine,  which  sub¬ 
ject  is  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament  more  than  forty 
times  and  is  that  to  which  a  Christian  is  to  “give  heed” 
(I  Tim.  1:3;  4:6, 16;  II  Tim.  3:10, 16;  4:2,3),  stands  as 
a  silent  rebuke,  whether  heeded  or  not,  to  all  modern 
notions  which  belittle  the  importance  of  Dogmatic 
Theology,  and  also  stands  as  a  corrective  to  those  who 
neglect  any  portion  of  it. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  average  minister  is  not  now 
reading  Systematic  Theology,  nor  will  such  writings  be 
found  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  his  library.  Shock¬ 
ing  indeed  this  condition  would  have  been  to  ministers 
of  two  generations  ago — men  whose  position  was  re¬ 
spected  in  their  day  because  of  their  deep  knowledge  of 
the  doctrinal  portions  of  the  Bible  and  whose  spoken 
ministries  and  writings  have  gone  far  toward  the  up¬ 
building  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

The  present  situation  is  not  one  of  passing  moment. 
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As  well  might  a  medical  doctor  discard  his  books  on 
anatomy  and  therapeutics  as  for  the  preacher  to  dis¬ 
card  his  books  on  Systematic  Theology;  and  since  doc¬ 
trine  is  the  bone  structure  of  the  body  of  revealed  truth, 
the  neglect  of  it  must  result  in  a  message  characterized 
by  uncertainties,  inaccuracies,  and  immaturity.  What 
is  the  specific  field  of  learning  that  distinguishes  the 
ministerial  profession  if  it  is  not  the  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  and  its  doctrines?  To  the  preacher  is  committed 
a  responsibility  of  surpassing  import.  Men  of  other 
professions  are  tireless  in  their  attempts  to  discover  the 
truths  and  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  use  of  the  forces 
belonging  to  their  various  callings,  though  these  be  in 
the  restricted  field  of  material  things.  The  preacher  is 
called  upon  to  deal  with  the  things  of  God,  the  super¬ 
natural  and  eternal.  His  service  is  different  from  all 
others — different  as  to  aims,  different  as  to  available 
forces  and,  of  necessity,  different  as  to  adequate  prepara¬ 
tion. 

No  substitute  will  ever  be  found  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  Word  of  God.  That  Word  alone  deals  with  things 
eternal  and  infinite,  and  it  alone  has  power  to  convert 
the  soul  and  to  develop  a  God-honoring  spiritual  life. 
There  is  a  limitless  yet  hidden  spiritual  content  within 
the  Bible  which  contributes  much  to  its  supernatural 
character.  This  spiritual  content  is  never  discerned  by 
the  natural  (^/ixog),  or  unregenerate  man  (I  Cor. 
2:14),  even  though  he  has  attained  to  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  learning  or  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  natural 
capacities  of  the  human  mind  do  not  function  in  the 
realm  of  spiritual  things.  The  divine  message  is  pre¬ 
sented  “not  in  the  words  which  man’s  wisdom  teacheth, 
but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  comparing  spiritual 
things  with  spiritual”  (I  Cor.  2:13),  and  the  Spirit  has 
been  given  to  the  regenerate  that  they  might  “know  the 
things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God.”  When,  on 
the  ground  of  scholarship,  unregenerate  men  have  been 
permitted  to  dictate  to  the  church  what  she  shall  be¬ 
lieve  she  has  descended  from  her  supernatural  character 
to  the  level  of  a  human  institution,  and  it  is  safe  to  con- 
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elude  that  men  are  unregenerate  who  deny  the  only 
ground  upon  which  a  soul  may  be  saved. 

Acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  content  of 
the  Bible  is  a  life  task.  The  great  preachers  who  have 
moved  the  hearts  of  men  with  divine  power  have  been 
saturated  with  Bible  truths  secured  through  a  first¬ 
hand,  daily  study  of  its  text.  General  facts  of  human 
learning  may  be  acquired  by  the  usual  means,  but 
spiritual  truths  are  apprehended  only  as  taught  to  the 
individual  heart  by  the  Spirit. 

No  student  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  satisfied  to 
traffic  only  in  the  results  of  the  study  of  other  men. 
The  field  is  inexhaustible  and  its  treasures  ever  new.  No 
worthy  astronomer  limits  his  attention  to  the  findings 
of  other  men,  but  is  himself  ever  gazing  into  the  heavens 
both  to  verify  and  to  discover ;  and  no  worthy  theologian 
will  be  satisfied  alone  with  the  result  of  the  research  of 
other  theologians,  but  will  himself  be  ever  searching  the 
Scriptures.  However,  a  full-rounded  introduction  is 
needed  and  a  method  of  study  must  be  established  if 
either  the  astronomer  or  the  theologian  expects  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  ever-increasing  efficiency.  In  the  case  of  the 
theologian,  this  responsibility  of  acquiring  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Bible  and  its  true  method  of  study,  with¬ 
out  question,  rests  upon  the  theological  seminary.  Too 
often,  however,  the  seminary  has  taken  the  attitude  that 
the  study  of  the  English  Bible  for  its  spiritual  content 
has  no  place  in  a  theological  curriculum,  assuming  that 
limited  exegetical  studies  in  portions  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  texts  are  sufficient.  Exegesis  belongs  to  the  de¬ 
partment  of  original  languages  and  its  importance  can¬ 
not  be  over-estimated,  nor  should  its  prosecution  cease 
with  the  student’s  graduation.  It  is  the  province  of 
exegetical  research  to  aid  in  the  study  of  the  doctrinal, 
devotional,  historical,  prophetical,  and  practical  aspects 
of  divine  revelation;  but  exegesis  may,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  does,  degenerate  into  a  mere  grammatical  and 
philological  study  of  the  text  with  little  attention  given 
to  the  spiritual  content  of  the  Scriptures.  Bible  insti¬ 
tutes  may  teach  lay  workers  the  Bible,  but  it  is  the  pre- 
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rogative  of  the  theological  seminary  to  produce  author¬ 
itative  and  accurate  exegetical  expositors  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Regardless  of  the  ideals  held  by  many  modem 
seminaries,  the  preacher  is  called  to  “preach  the  Word,” 
to  be  “apt  to  teach,”  to  be  one  who  avoids  the  “tradi¬ 
tions  of  men,”  and  to  be  one  who  is  a  right  divider  of 
the  truth.  Since  the  attaining  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Word  of  God  is  a  life  task,  no  seminary,  no  matter  how 
true  its  aim,  can  hope  to  do  more  than  to  give  the  stu¬ 
dent  an  introduction  to  the  whole  text  of  the  Bible,  a 
method  and  habit  of  study  with  true  ideas,  and  to  im¬ 
part  a  momentum  for  unceasing  research  in  the  sacred 
text  itself.  To  this  end  every  curriculum  study 
should  be  focused.  Studies  in  theology,  original  lan¬ 
guages,  and  history  should  contribute  to  the  one  ideal, 
namely,  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  There  are 
social  and  pastoral  problems  concerning  which  a  preach¬ 
er  should  be  instructed,  but  these  are  secondary  com¬ 
pared  to  his  call  to  minister  the  truth  of  God.  There 
is  also  far-reaching  value  in  the  knowledge  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  theological  opinion  and  familiarity  with  the  con¬ 
tentions  and  conclusions  of  great  men  of  former  genera¬ 
tions  is  essential,  but,  in  vital  importance,  such  knowl¬ 
edge  and  familiarity  is  not  comparable  with  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  living  Word  of  God  and  the  true  appli¬ 
cation  of  that  Word  to  men  today.  Similarly,  the  study 
of  evidences  is  an  important  discipline  for  the  student 
of  theology,  but  evidences  do  not  embrace  the  truth 
itself.  The  chemist  who  in  his  laboratory  has  through¬ 
out  the  day  proved  the  values  of  various  foods  will 
doubtless  be  pleased  to  partake  of  food  when  the  work 
of  the  day  is  done.  So,  also,  a  preacher  should  be  aware 
of  the  scope  and  trend  of  the  philosophy  of  his  day,  but 
he  should  understand  as  well  that  the  one  and  only  suc¬ 
cessful  method  of  combatting  error  is  the  positive  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  truth  of  God.  A  spirit-filled,  truth-im¬ 
parting  preacher  will  have  little  time  or  disposition  to 
descend  to  mere  controversy,  but  will  give  out  the  super- 
naturally  efficacious  message  of  God,  against  which  no 
error  can  ever  stand. 
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While  it  is  true  that  the  Bible  is  the  source  of  the 
material  which  enters  into  Systematic  Theology,  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  function  of  Systematic  Theology  is 
to  unfold  the  Bible.  In  its  natural  state,  gold  is  often 
passed  over  by  those  with  undiscerning  eyes.  Likewise, 
the  treasures  of  divine  truth  are  observed  only  by  those 
who  are  trained  to  recognize  them.  In  his  years  of 
classroom  discipline,  the  theological  student  should  be 
taken  over  the  entire  field  of  doctrine  that  he  may  be 
prepared  to  continue  his  research  in  every  portion  of 
the  Bible  throughout  his  ministry,  being  prepared  to 
proceed  intelligently  in  every  phase  of  the  divine  revela¬ 
tion.  Apart  from  such  a  complete  introduction  to  doc¬ 
trine,  no  preacher  will  be  able  to  hold  truth  in  its  right 
proportions,  nor  can  it  be  assured  that  he  or  his  auditors 
will  not  drift  into  the  errors  of  unscriptural  cults,  or 
into  modernistic  unbelief.  After  covering  in  a  general 
way  the  entire  field  of  his  profession,  the  physician  or 
lawyer  may  serve  the  public  as  a  specialist  in  some  par¬ 
ticular  aspect  of  that  profession;  but  the  theologian 
should  not  specialize  in  any  department  of  the  truth. 
Doctrinal  fadists  have  been  the  cause  of  untold  harm  in 
the  church  of  Christ,  and  the  only  way  of  avoiding  this 
danger  or  that  of  securing  preachers  who  will  not  be 
“tossed  to  and  fro  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,”  is  to 
provide  a  required  discipline  in  Systematic  Theology 
which  incorporates  a  complete  consideration  under  a 
competent  teacher  of  the  essentials  of  each  doctrine 
with  due  recognition  of  the  relation  of  each  doctrine  to 
every  other  doctrine.  Rationalism  has  ever  been  seek¬ 
ing  admission  into  the  Christian  church,  but  it  found 
little  welcome  so  long  as  theological  seminaries  gave 
even  an  abridged  Systematic  Theology  its  rightful  place. 
It  is  a  short  step  indeed  from  the  ignorance  of  doctrine 
to  the  rejection  and  ridicule  of  it,  and  it  can  be  safely 
stated  that  there  is  no  rejection  of  sound  doctrine 
which  is  not  based  on  ignorance. 

It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  the  science  of  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology  has  to  do  primarily  with  the  discovery 
and  arrangement  of  revealed  truth.  In  its  introductory 
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portions,  it  may  pause  to  establish  the  authority  of  the 
Word  of  God  as  the  basis  upon  which  it  is  afterwards 
to  proceed;  but  the  problems  of  authority  are  foreign 
to  the  science  itself.  No  building  will  proceed  to  its 
completion  when  the  builders  are  engaged  in  discussion 
as  to  whether  a  stone  is  a  stone  or  a  timber  is  a  timber. 
The  science  of  Systematic  Theology  is  open  only  to 
those  who  have  become  satisfied  that  the  Bible  is  God’s 
inerrant  Book  and  are  thus  prepared  to  give  themselves 
unreservedly  to  the  study  of  the  problem  of  the  nature 
and  order  of  truth  set  forth  in  the  revelation  God  has 
given.  Theology  is  concerned  with  the  content  of  the 
divine  message  and  not  with  the  problem  as  to  whether 
there  is  a  divine  message.  Its  material  is  largely  in  the 
sphere  of  things  supernatural,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
surgeon  who  faints  at  the  sight  of  blood  or  a  soldier 
who  stampedes  at  the  smell  of  powder  will  be  more 
useful  each  in  his  sphere  than  the  preacher  will  be  in 
his  chosen  field  who,  because  of  unbelief,  recoils  from 
the  supernatural. 

The  present  evil  effects  of  the  neglect  of  Systematic 
Theology  are  not  restricted  to  the  disparaging  attitude 
of  those  who  do  not  accept  the  Bible  as  the  infallible 
Word  of  God.  Even  those  who  uphold  this  science  and 
who  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  final  authority  have, 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  in  their  curriculum  courses, 
abridged  the  field  of  material  belonging  to  Systematic 
Theology  to  a  point  wherein  the  divine  message  as  set 
forth  in  these  courses  is  incomplete  and  the  omissions 
thus  allowed  are  discovered  to  be  of  truths  which  are 
most  vital  to  the  fuller  knowledge  of  God’s  ways,  to 
spiritual  well-being,  to  Christian  character,  conduct, 
and  service.  Measureless  indeed  is  the  injury  wrought 
to  the  student,  and  later  to  those  who  depend  upon  his 
message,  when  the  courses  of  theology  studied  slight 
vital  truths  belonging  to  that  science,  or  treat  portions 
of  the  Scriptures  as  though  they  did  not  exist. 

In  this  age,  as  in  no  other,  there  is  a  specific  mes¬ 
sage  to  be  preached  to  every  creature  and,  while  there 
are  leadership  men  who  are  God’s  gift  to  the  Church, 
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the  obligation  to  witness  rests  upon  every  Christian 
alike.  Too  much  recognition  cannot  be  given  to  the  un¬ 
counted  multitudes  of  faithful  witnesses  who  are  dis¬ 
charging  their  commissions  as  Sunday  School  teachers, 
mission  workers,  personal  soul-winners,  and  as  living 
exponents  of  divine  grace.  This  is  the  God-appointed 
New  Testament  evangelism.  The  latent  evangelizing 
forces  of  a  congregation  of  believers  are  beyond  all  hu¬ 
man  calculation;  but  they  need  to  be  trained  for  their 
task,  and  God  has  prescribed  definitely  that  they  should 
be  trained.  How  else  will  they  be  accurate  and  skillful 
even  in  their  limited  sphere  of  service?  That  they  are 
to  be  trained  is  indicated  in  Ephesians  4 :11, 12.  There 
it  is  stated  that  the  gifted  men — apostles,  prophets, 
evangelists,  pastors  and  teachers,  especially  the  pastors 
and  teachers — ^are  appointed  to  the  task  of  “perfecting 
the  saints  for  the  work  of  the  ministry”;  that  is,  the 
ministry  which  is  committed  to  the  saints.  The  revela¬ 
tion  here  is  not  only  of  the  fact  that  the  saints  have  a 
witnessing  service  to  perform,  but  also  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  to  be  equipped  for  this  service  by  the  gifted 
men  whom  God  has  placed  over  them  as  their  leaders. 
The  word  xataQiioixog,  here  translated  perfecting,  is  a 
noun  which  is  but  once  used  in  the  New  Testament  and 
means  equipment  and  refers  to  that  preparation  which 
all  saints  should  have  that  they  may  be  effective  wit¬ 
nesses  for  Christ.  KatapTi^o),  the  verb  form  of  this 
word,  is  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
with  significant  meaning.  According  to  this  passage 
(Eph.  4:11,12),  the  pastor  and  teacher  is  responsible 
for  the  equipment  of  those  given  into  his  care.  Al¬ 
though  this  equipment  does  involve  methods  of  work,  it 
includes  much  more,  namely,  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  truth. 

But  the  pastor  and  teacher  must  be  trained  for  his 
leadership  task.  Under  existing  conditions  this  prepara¬ 
tion  is  committed  to  the  professors  in  the  theological 
semiaary.  Their  responsibility  is  greater  than  that  of 
other  men  inasmuch  as  the  heavenly  things  transcend 
the  things  of  earth.  Observe  this  stream  flowing  forth 
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from  its  source:  whatever  truth  and  ideals  the  profes¬ 
sor  imparts  to  students  in  training  they,  in  turn,  will 
later  impart  to  the  larger  groups  over  which  they  are 
given  spiritual  care.  If  a  congregation  is  not  actively 
engaged  in  soul-winning  and  missionary  work,  it  is 
usually  because  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  deprived 
of  the  God-intended  leadership  to  that  end.  If  the  pas¬ 
tor  has  no  soul-winning  passion,  no  missionary  vision, 
is  limited  in  his  proficiency,  and  inaccurate  as  an  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  Word  of  God,  his  lack  in  these  respects 
may  generally  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
deprived  of  the  God-intended  spiritual  and  vital  train¬ 
ing  in  the  seminary.  It  may,  therefore,  be  restated  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  seminary  professor  is  no  less 
than  superhuman.  If  this  be  true,  no  man  is  fitted  to 
render  faculty  service  in  a  seminary  who  is  not  himself 
awake  to  his  responsibility  and,  in  addition  to  that  ad¬ 
vanced  training  and  accuracy  in  the  truth  which  his 
position  demands,  is  himself  a  worthy  example  of  mis¬ 
sionary  zeal,  evangelistic  passion,  and  tireless  soul-win¬ 
ning  effort.  What  revival  fires  would  be  set  burning 
and  spiritual  forces  be  released  should  the  church  de¬ 
mand  the  purification  and  perfection  of  her  fountain 
sources  of  doctrinal  teaching  as  well  as  the  worthy  il¬ 
lustration  of  spiritual  vitality  and  soul-winning  passion 
in  the  life  and  ministry  of  those  who  mold  the  character 
of  her  God-appointed  leaders! 

This  is  not  an  appeal  for  a  lowering  of  worthy 
scholarship.  The  all-too-prevalent  notion  that  scholar¬ 
ship  and  spiritual  passion  cannot  exist  together  in  one 
person  was  forever  answered  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  in  the  case  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  to  say 
nothing  of  thousands  of  great  preachers  of  the  past 
who  have  attained  to  enviable  scholarship  without  re¬ 
stricting  their  spiritual  lives  or  restraining  their  pas¬ 
sion  of  soul. 

Returning  from  the  digression  concerning  spiritual 
leadership,  the  question  as  to  the  evil  effects  of  an 
abridged  theology  may  now  be  considered  and  with  a 
full  recognition  of  the  fact  that  an  abridgment  of  doc- 
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trine  in  the  seminary  leaves  the  pastor  disqualified  by 
so  much,  and  his  limitation  will  be  reflected  in  the 
stunting  not  only  of  his  own  spiritual  life  but  of  the 
spiritual  life  and  activity  of  all  who  wait  upon  his  min¬ 
istry. 

The  criticism  incorporated  in  this  discussion  in  no 
way  pertains  to  the  material  which  is  included  in  exist¬ 
ing  works  on  Systematic  Theology.  The  church  owes 
an  immeasurable  debt  to  the  great  theologians  for  the 
work  they  have  done.  Attention  is  called  only  to  certain 
major  themes  which  strangely  do  not  appear  in  works 
on  Systematic  Theology  generally.  If  it  be  claimed 
that,  because  thus  omitted,  these  themes  do  not  belong 
to  Systematic  Theology,  it  may  be  replied  that  men  are 
not  appointed  to  determine  the  material  which  enters 
into  this  science.  Since,  as  acknowledged  by  theologians 
generally.  Systematic  Theology  is  the  collecting,  scien¬ 
tifically  arranging,  comparing,  exhibiting,  and  defending 
of  all  facts  from  any  and  every  source  concerning  God 
and  His  works,  it  is  obvious  there  could  be  no  valid  rea¬ 
son  offered  for  the  omission  of  any  vital  doctrine  from 
this  science.  Theologians  have  no  permission  from  God 
to  restrict  the  field  of  theology  to  the  material  found 
in  the  standards  of  their  respective  denominations  or 
the  more  or  less  restricted  teachings  of  the  great  unin¬ 
spired  leaders  who  formulated  those  standards.  The 
divine  revelation  in  its  entirety,  and  not  merely  the  por¬ 
tions  of  it  which  harmonize  with  accepted  dicta,  chal¬ 
lenges  the  student  of  doctrine. 

While  there  are  many  secondary  lines  of  revelation 
which  are  omitted  from  the  usual  courses  of  theological 
discipline,  mention  will  be  made  here  only  of  seven  fea¬ 
tures  of  truth  which  are  neglected  or  slighted  and  which 
may  be  classified  as  primary  aspects  of  doctrine.  These 
aspects  of  doctrine  are:  (I)  The  Divine  Program  of 
the  Ages;  (II)  The  Church,  the  Body  of  Christ;  (III) 
Human  Conduct  and  the  Spiritual  Life;  (IV)  Angelol- 
ogy;  (V)  Typology;  (VI)  Prophecy;  and  (VH)  The 
Present  Session  of  Christ  in  Heaven.  That  the  loss  to 
the  whole  range  of  doctrine  sustained  by  these  omissions 
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may  be  pointed  out,  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  some  of 
the  important  features  of  each  doctrine.  Three  of  these 
divisions  of  doctrine  mentioned  above  —  Angelology, 
Ecclesiology,  and  Eschatology — were  presented  in  out¬ 
line  in  a  previous  article  under  the  title  “Unabridged 
Systematic  Theology”  {Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January, 
1934). 


I.  The  Divine  Program  of  the  Ages 

While  some  phases  of  the  divine  program  of  the  ages 
belong  properly  to  Eschatology,  and  these  will  be  no¬ 
ticed  later  under  that  heading,  the  subject  exceeds  the 
boundaries  of  Eschatology,  and  being,  as  it  is,  so  vast, 
must  be  recognized  as  fundamental  to  the  right  under¬ 
standing  of  the  works  of  God  in  relation  to  this  world. 

The  dispensational  study  of  the  Bible  consists  in  the 
identification  of  certain  well-defined  time-periods  which 
are  divinely  indicated,  together  with  the  revealed  pur¬ 
pose  of  God  relative  to  each.  A  recognition  of  the  di¬ 
vinely  indicated  distinctions  as  to  time-periods  and  the 
messages  belonging  to  each  is  the  very  foundation  of  a 
science  such  as  Systematic  Theology,  which  proposes  to 
discover  and  exhibit  the  truth  relative  to  the  works  of 
God.  No  accounting  is  possible  as  to  the  extent  of  er¬ 
ror  which  is  prevalent  because  of  the  careless  reading 
into  one  dispensation  or  age  of  that  which  belongs  to 
another. 

That  God  has  a  program  of  the  ages  is  disclosed  in 
many  passages  (Cf.  Deut.  30:1-10;  Dan.  2:31-45; 
7:1-28;  9:24-27;  Hosea  3:4,5;  Matt.  23:37  to  25:46; 
Acts  15:13-18;  Rom.  11:13-29;  II  Thess.  2:1-12;  Rev. 
2:1  to  22:21).  Likewise,  there  are  well-defined  periods 
of  time  related  to  the  divine  purpose.  The  Apostle  Paul 
writes  of  the  period  between  Adam  and  Moses  (Rom^ 
5:14);  John  speaks  of  the  law  as  given  by  Moses,  but 
of  grace  and  truth  as  coming  by  Christ  (John  1:17). 
Christ  also  speaks  of  the  “Times  of  the  Gentiles”  (Luke 
21:24)  which  are  evidently  to  be  distinguished  from 
Jewish  “times  and  seasons”  (Acts  1:7;  I  Thess.  5:1). 
Likewise,  Christ  spoke  of  a  hitherto  unannounced  period 
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between  His  two  advents  and  indicates  its  distinctive 
features  (Matt.  13:1-51),  and  predicted  a  yet  future 
time  of  “Great  Tribulation”  and  defines  its  character 
(Matt.  24:9-31).  There  are  “last  days”  for  Israel  (Isa. 
2:1-5)  as  well  as  “last  days”  for  the  Church  (II  Tim. 
3:1-5).  The  Apostle  John  anticipates  a  period  of  1000 
years  and  relates  this  to  the  reign  of  Christ  at  which 
time  the  Church,  His  bride,  will  reign  with  Him  (Rev. 
20:1-6).  That  Christ  will  sit  on  the  throne  of  David 
and  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever  is  declared 
by  the  angel  Gabriel  (Luke  1:31-33),  and  that  there 
will  be  an  ever-abiding  New  Heaven  and  New  Earth  is  as 
clearly  revealed  (Isa.  65:17;  66:22;  II  Pet.  3:13;  Rev. 
21:1).  In  Hebrews  1:1,2  a  sharp  contrast  is  drawn 
between  “times  past”  when  God  spoke  to  the  fathers  by 
the  prophets  and  “these  last  days”  when  He  is  speaking 
unto  us  by  His  Son.  Similarly,  it  is  clearly  disclosed 
that  there  are  ages  past  (Eph.  3:5;  Col.  1:26),  the 
present  age  (Rom.  12:2;  Gal.  1:4),  and  the  age,  or  ages, 
to  come  (Eph.  2:7;  Heb.  6:5.  Note  Eph.  1:10  where 
the  future  age  is  termed  the  dispensation — olxovonia — of 
the  fullness — jili^ptona — of  times — ^xaiQog). 

The  use  of  alwva?  in  Hebrews  1:2  and  11:3  with  its 
almost  universal  reference  to  time,  either  bounded  or 
unbounded,  is  of  particular  significance  as  bearing  on 
the  divine  arrangements  of  time-periods.  The  former 
with  |jcoiT]oev  xov<;  alaivag  and  the  latter  with  xatiiQTioOat 
Toi)5  alcovag,  have  been  much  disputed.  Dean  Alford 
states:  “The  main  classes  of  interpreters  are  two.  (1) 
Those  who  see  in  the  word  its  ordinary  meaning  of  ‘ages 
of  time*:  (2)  those  who  do  not  recognize  such  meanings 
but  suppose  it  to  have  been  merged  in  that  of  ‘the 
world,*  or  ‘the  worlds.*  To  (1)  belong  the  Greek  Fath¬ 
ers;  and  some  others.  On  the  other  hand,  (2)  is  the 
view  of  the  majority  of  the  commentators**  T,  for 
English  Readers.  Vol.  II,  Part  II,  p.  599.)  In  several 
passages,  including  the  two  in  question,  Vincent  de¬ 
clares  alwvag  to  refer  to  “the  universe,  the  aggregate  of 
the  ages  or  periods,  and  their  contents  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  duration  of  the  world.**  The  word,  he 
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states,  “means  a  period  of  time.  Otherwise,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  account  for  the  plural,  or  such  qualifying 
expressions  as  this  age,  or  the  age  to  come'*  (Word 
Studies.  Vol.  IV,  p.  59). 

Considering  the  accepted  meaning  of  alaiveg,  the 
natural  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  question  is  that 
God  did  by  Christ  arrange  the  successive  periods,  far 
beyond  xaipog  within  XQovog,  extending,  indeed  to  things 
eternal,  or  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  This  inter¬ 
pretation  held,  according  to  Alford,  by  the  Greek  Fath¬ 
ers,  though  not  free  from  difficulties,  is  of  more  than 
passing  import  to  those  who  do  discern  the  fact,  force, 
and  fruition  of  God’s  time-periods. 

The  student  of  the  Scriptures  who  is  devoted  to  his 
task  will  discover  that  God’s  great  time-periods,  char¬ 
acterized  as  they  are  by  specific  divine  purposes,  fall 
into  a  well-defined  order,  moving  on  with  infinite  cer¬ 
tainty  to  the  glorious  completion  which  God  has  decreed. 
There  is  an  order  to  the  creative  days.  The  age  of  the 
patriarchs  is  followed  by  the  age  of  the  judges,  and  that 
age,  in  turn,  is  followed  by  the  age  of  the  kings.  The 
“Times  of  the  Gentiles,”  which  terminate  the  age  of  the 
kings,  continue  to  the  Day  of  Jehovah,  which  extended 
period  is  followed  by  the  Day  of  God,  characterized  as 
it  is  by  the  New  Heavens  and  the  New  Earth  which  are 
not  only  to  be  holy  to  an  infinite  degree,  but  are  to  abide 
forever. 

God’s  program  is  as  important  to  the  theologian  as 
the  blue-print  to  the  builder  or  the  chart  to  the  mariner. 
Without  the  knowledge  of  it,  the  preacher  must  drift 
aimlessly  in  doctrine  and  fail  to  a  large  degree  in  his 
attempts  to  harmonize  and  utilize  the  Scriptures.  Doubt¬ 
less,  a  spiritually-minded  person  who  does  not  know  the 
divine  program  may  discern  isolated  spiritual  truths 
much  as  one  might  enjoy  a  point  of  rare  color  in  a 
painting  without  observing  the  picture  itself  or  the  spe¬ 
cific  contribution  which  that  color  makes  to  the  whole. 

In  spite  of  its  importance  as  one  of  the  qualifying 
features  of  doctrine.  Systematic  Theology,  as  set  forth 
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generally  in  text  book,  is  without  recognition  of  the 
divine  program  of  the  ages. 

II.  The  Church,  the  Body  op  Christ 

Ecclesiology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  incor¬ 
porates  three  main  divisions — (a)  the  true  Church,  the 
body  of  Christ,  (b)  the  organized  or  visible  church,  and 
(c)  the  walk  and  service  of  those  who  are  the  saved  of 
this  dispensation.  Though  of  tremendous  importance, 
the  first  and  third  of  these  divisions  are  practically 
never  treated  in  works  of  Systematic  Theology;  while 
the  second,  if  mentioned  at  all,  is  usually  restricted  to 
peculiar  features  of  some  sect  or  branch  of  the  visible 
church  with  specific  reference  to  organization  and  ordi¬ 
nances. 

The  Book  of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  introduce  the 
fact  of  a  new  classification  of  humanity  termed  the 
Church,  which  group  is,  also,  properly  designated  as  a 
part  of  the  New  Creation  since  each  individual  within 
the  group  has  experienced  the  regenerating  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (II  Cor.  5:17;  Gal.  6:15).' 

The  works  of  Systematic  Theology  generally  have 
recognized  the  redeemed  people  of  this  age,  but  only  as 
a  supposed  sequence  or  continuation  in  the  progress  of 
the  divine  purpose  in  Israel.  They  refer  to  “the  Old 
Testament  Church”  and  to  “the  New  Testament  Church” 
as  together  constituting  component  parts  of  one  divine 
project;  thus  failing  to  recognize  those  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  Israel  and  the  Church  which,  being  so  radical  in 
character,  serve  to  indicate  the  widest  possible  difference 

‘The  two  terms,  the  Church  and  the  Creation  are  not  synonymous. 
In  the  first  instance  a  company  of  redeemed  people  is  in  view 
related  to,  but  conceived  of  as  separate  from,  Christ,  as  a  body  is 
related  to,  yet  to  be  distinguished  from,  its  head.  In  the  second 
instance,  reference  is  made  to  an  organic  unity  which  is  formed  by 
the  baptism  with  the  Spirit  wherein  the  same  identical  company  of 
redeemed  ones  is  united  to  the  resurrected  Christ  as  its  Federal 
Head  and  these  two  elements — the  redeemed  and  the  resurrected 
Christ — combine  to  form  the  New  Creation.  No  deeper  truth  could 
be  uttered  than  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  Christ,  “Ye  in  me,  [by 
th;  baptism  of  the  Spirit]  and  I  in  you”  [by  the  Spirit’s  regenera¬ 
tion].  That  this  and  all  similar  truth  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  Old 
Testament  is  obvious. 
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between  them— difference  as  to  origin,  difference  as 
to  character  and  responsiblity,  and  difference  as  to 
destiny.  There  are  at  least  twenty-four  far-reaching 
distinctions  to  be  observed  between  Israel  and  the 
Church,  while  there  are  about  twelve  major  features 
common  to  both;  but  the  obvious  similarities  do  not 
set  aside  the  differences.  The  fact  that  revelation 
concerning  both  Israel  and  the  Church  includes  the 
truth  about  God,  holiness,  sin,  and  redemption  by  blood, 
does  not  eliminate  a  far  greater  body  of  truth  in  which 
it  is  disclosed  that  Israelites  become  such  by  a  natural 
birth  while  Christians  become  such  by  a  spiritual  birth; 
that  Israelites  were  appointed  to  live  and  serve  under  a 
meritorious,  legal  system,  while  Christians  live  and 
serve  under  a  gracious  system;  that  Israelites,  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  have  their  citizenship  now  and  their  future  destiny 
centered  only  in  the  earth,  reaching  on  to  the  New 
Earth  which  is  yet  to  be,*  while  Christians  have  their 
citizenship  and  future  destiny  centered  only  in  heaven 
extending  on  into  the  New  Heavens  that  are  yet  to  be 
(For  both  earthly  and  heavenly  blessings  see  Rev.  21:1 
to  22:7;  II  Pet.  3:10-13;  Heb.  1:10-12;  Isa.  65:17; 
66:22). 

With  respect  to  humanity,  the  time  from  Adam  until 
now  is  generally  conceded  by  those  who  accept  the 
Scripture  testimony  to  be  about  six  millenniums;  these 
being  divided  into  three  time-periods  of  about  two  mil¬ 
lenniums  each.  In  the  period  from  Adam  to  Abraham 
there  was  one  stock  or  kind  of  humanity  on  the  earth — 
Gentile;  in  the  period  from  Abraham  to  Christ  there 
were  two — Jew  and  Gentile;  and  in  the  period  from 
Pentecost  to  the  present  hour  there  have  been  and  are 
three-^Jew,  Gentile  and  the  Church.  In  the  coming 
and  final  millennium  there  will  be,  according  to  much 
prediction,  but  two  stocks  or  kinds  of  people  on  the 

*Jehovah’s  five-fold  covenant  with  Israel  is  everlasting  in  every  res¬ 
pect — (1)  a  national  entity  (Jer.  31:36),  (2)  a  land  in  perpetuity 
(Gen.  13:15),  (3)  a  throne  (II  Sam.  7:16;  Ps.  89:36),  (4)  a  King 
(Jer.  33:21),  and  (5)  a  Kingdom  (Dan.  7:i4).  These  earthly  prom¬ 
ises  are  confirmed  by  the  oath  of  Jehovah  and  extend  forever,  else 
language  ceases  to  be  a  dependable  medium  for  the  expression  of 
truth. 
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earth — ^the  Jew  and  the  Gentile — ,  and  as  has  been  ob¬ 
served,  these,  having  been  marvelously  transformed, 
continue  as  inhabitants  of  the  New  Earth  wherein 
righteousness  dwells.  Thus,  it  is  seen  that  the  present 
dispensation  only  is  characterized  by  the  presence  on 
earth  of  a  third  grouping  of  humanity — ^the  Church. 
Not  only  did  Christ  anticipate  this  body  of  people  (Matt. 
16:18),  but  they  appear  along  with  Israel  as  (1)  co¬ 
sharers  in  the  purpose  of  His  incarnation,  (2)  as  the 
subjects  of  His  ministry,  (3)  as  the  objects  of  His  death 
and  resurrection,  (4)  as  the  beneficiaries  of  His  second 
advent,  and  (5)  as  related  to  Him  in  His  Kingdom 
reign.  Of  these  aspects  of  truth,  it  may  be  observed: 

1.  There  were  two  independent  and  widely-differ- 
ent  purposes  in  the  incarnation.  (1)  On  the  Messianic 
side  and  in  relation  to  His  oifice  as  Israel’s  King,  Christ 
was  born  of  a  virgin  and  came  into  this  human  rela¬ 
tionship  with  indisputable  kingly  rights  in  order  that 
He  might  fulfill  the  Davidic  Covenant  (II  Sam.  7:8-18; 
Ps.  89:20-37;  Jer.  33:21,22,25,26).  To  the  Virgin 
Mary  the  angel  said  ''And,  behold,  thou  shalt  conceive 
in  thy  womb,  and  bring  forth  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his 
name  JESUS.  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  the  Highest:  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give 
unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David:  and  he  shall 
reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever;  and  of  his  king¬ 
dom  there  shall  be  no  end”  (Luke  1:31-33) ;  and  as  the 
rightful  heir  through  human  lineage.  He  will  be  the 
everlasting  occupant  of  David’s  earthly  throne,  and 
reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever  (Isa.  9 :6, 7 ;  Luke 
1:33).  (2)  On  the  mediatorial  and  redemptive  side  and 
to  fulfill  the  Abrahamic  Covenant,  it  is  equally  true  that 
by  the  incarnation  the  Mediator  between  God  and  map 
is  provided  with  all  the  inexhaustible  blessings  which 
the  Theanthropic  Mediator  secures;  and  through  the 
virgin  birth  the  Kinsman  Redeemer  is  realized  who,  as 
typified  by  Boaz,  is  qualified  to  redeem  the  lost  estate 
and  claim  His  heavenly  bride — ^the  Church. 

While  these  two  widely-different  objectives  obtain 
in  the  incarnation,  the  general  facts  concerning  the  in- 
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carnation  are  common  to  both.  When  contemplating 
either  the  heavenly  purpose  in  the  Church,  or  the  earth¬ 
ly  purpose  in  Israel,  it  should  be  observed  that:  (a)  It 
was  none  other  than  the  Second  Person  of  the  Godhead 
who  came  into  this  human  relationship;  (b)  to  do  this 
He  emptied  Himself,  becoming  obedient  to  His  Father’s 
will;  (c)  He  took  a  human  body,  soul,  and  spirit;  and 
(d)  the  union  thus  formed  between  the  divine  and  hu¬ 
man  natures  resulted  in  the  incomparable  Thenathropic 
Person. 

2.  Christ  revealed  two  distinct  lines  of  truth.  In 
the  one.  He  presented  Himself  as  Israel’s  Messiah  and 
called  upon  that  nation  for  their  long  predicted  national 
repentance;  in  which  He  also  declared  the  character  of 
His  earthly  Kingdom  rule  and  Himself  as  the  Fulfiller 
of  the  great  Messianic  purposes.  At  that  time  He  said 
of  Himself,  “I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel”  (Matt.  15:24).  In  sending  out  His 
disciples  He  commanded  them  saying,  “Go  not  into  the 
way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans 
enter  ye  not;  but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel”  (Matt.  10:5,6).  In  the  second,  when  Israel’s 
rejection  of  Him  became  apparent.  He  began  to  speak 
of  His  departure  and  second  advent,  and  of  a  hitherto 
unannounced  age  which  should  intervene  in  which  the 
gospel  should  be  preached  in  all  the  world  to  Jew  and 
Gentile  alike,  and  His  disciples,  whose  message  had  be¬ 
fore  been  restricted  to  Israel  alone,  were  then  commis¬ 
sioned  to  declare  the  glad  tidings  to  every  creature. 
A  slight  comparison  of  His  farewell  address  to  Israel — 
“Hated  of  all  nations”  (Matt.  23:37  to  25:46) — ^with 
His  farewell  word  to  those  who  had  believed  on  Him 
to  the  saving  of  their  souls  (John  13:1  to  17:26),  will 
disclose  the  most  evident  distinctions  between  Israel  and 
the  Church.  Such  contrasts  could  be  drawn  from  the 
Gospels  almost  indefinitely,  and  without  these  distinc¬ 
tions  in  mind  only  perplexity  can  characterize  the  one 
who  reads  with  attention. 

3.  In  His  death  and  resurrection  the  same  two 
widely-diiferent  objectives  are  discernible.  To  Israel 
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His  death  was  a  stumbling  block  (I  Cor.  1:23),  nor  was 
His  death  any  part  of  His  office  as  King  over  Israel — 
“long  live  the  king”;  yet,  in  His  death,  Israel  had  her 
share  to  the  extent  that  He  dealt  finally  with  the  sins 
committed  aforetime,  which  sins  had  been  only  covered 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Old  Testament  atone¬ 
ment  (Rom.  3:25).  By  His  death  the  way  was  prepared 
for  any  individual  Jew  to  be  saved  through  faith  in 
Him;  and  by  His  death  a  sufficient  ground  was  secured 
whereon  God  will  yet  “take  away”  the  sins  of  that  na¬ 
tion  at  the  time  when  “all  Israel  shall  be  saved”  (Rom. 
11:27).  However,  the  nation  Israel  sustains  no  relation 
to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  other  than  that  which 
David  foresaw,  namely,  that  if  Christ  died  He  must  be 
raised  again  from  the  dead  in  order  that  He  might  sit 
on  David’s  throne  (Ps.  16:10;  Acts  2:25-31).  Over 
against  this,  it  is  revealed  that  Christ  loved  the  Church 
and  gave  Himself  for  it  (Eph.  5:25-27),  and  that  His 
resurrection  is  the  beginning  of  the  New  Creation  of 
God,  which  included  the  many  sons  whom  He  is  bring¬ 
ing  into  glory  (Heb.  2:10).  In  that  New-Creation  re¬ 
lationship,  the  believer  is  in  the  resurrected  Christ  and 
the  resurrected  Christ  is  in  the  believer.  This  two-fold 
unity  establishes  an  identity  of  relationship  which  sur¬ 
passes  all  human  understanding.  It  is  even  likened  by 
Christ  to  the  unity  which  exists  between  the  Persons 
of  the  Godhead  (John  17:21-23).  By  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit,  wrought,  as  it  is  for  everyone,  when  one  be¬ 
lieves  (I  Cor.  12:13),  the  saved  one  is  joined  to  the 
Lord  (I  Cor.  6:17;  Gal.  3:27),  and  by  that  union  with 
the  resurrected  Christ  is  made  a  partaker  of  His  resur¬ 
rection  life  (Col.  1:27),  is  translated  out  of  the  power 
of  darkness  into  the  Kingdom  of  the  Son  of  His  love 
(Col.  1:13),  is  crucified,  dead,  and  buried  with  Christ, 
and  is  raised  to  walk  in  newness  of  life  (Rom.  6:2-4; 
Col.  3:1),  is  now  seated  with  Christ  in  the  heavenlies 
(Eph.  2:6),  is  a  citizen  of  heaven  (Phil.  3:20),  is  for¬ 
given  all  trespasses  (Col.  2:13),  is  justified  (Rom.  5:1), 
and  blessed  with  every  spiritual  blessing  (Eph.  1:3). 
This  vast  body  of  truth,  which  is  but  slightly  indicated 
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here,  is  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  nor  are  the 
Old  Testament  saints  ever  said  to  be  thus  related  to  the 
resurrected  Christ.  It  is  impossible  for  these  great  dis¬ 
closures  to  be  fitted  into  a  theological  system  which  does 
not  distinguish  the  heavenly  character  of  the  Church 
as  in  contrast  to  the  earthly  character  of  Israel.  This 
failure  on  the  part  of  these  systems  of  theology  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  character  of  the  true  Church,  related  wholly, 
as  it  is,  to  the  resurrected  Christ,  accounts  for  the  usual 
omission  from  these  theological  writings  of  any  extended 
treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  resurrection  and 
all  related  doctrines. 

4.  The  great  events  predicted  for  the  close  of  the 
present  age  include  the  Day  of  Christ  when  the  Church 
will  be  taken  to  be  forever  with  the  Lord — some  by 
resurrection  and  some  by  translation  (I  Cor.  15:35-53; 

I  Thess.  4:13-17) — ,  and  the  Day  of  the  Lord  when 
Israel  will  be  regathered,  judged,  and  privileged  to  ex¬ 
perience  the  fulfillment  of  all  her  earthly  covenants  in 
the  land  which  has  been  given  to  her  by  the  oath  of 
Jehovah,  which  oath  cannot  be  broken  (Deut.  30:3-5; 

II  Sam.  7:16;  Ps.  89:34-37;  Jer.  23:5,6;  31:35-37; 
33 :25,  26). 

5.  In  the  coming  Kingdom  of  Messiah  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  Israel  and  the  Church  is  still  more  obvious. 
Israel,  as  a  nation,  is  seen  through  prophetic  vision  to 
be  on  the  earth  as  subjects  of  the  Kingdom  and  in  her 
kingdom  glory,  while  the  Church  is  said  to  be  coreign¬ 
ing  with  Christ  (Rev.  20:6).  As  His  bride  and  consort, 
it  is  the  rightful  place  of  the  Church  to  share  in  His 
reign. 

Two  revelations  were  given  to  the  Apostle  Paul: 
(1)  That  of  salvation  to  infinite  perfection  for  indi¬ 
vidual  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  through  faith  in  Christ  and 
on  the  ground  of  His  death  and  resurrection  (Gal. 
1:11,12).  That  this  salvation  is  an  exercise  of  grace 
which  far  surpasses  anything  hitherto  experienced  in 
the  Old  Testament,  is  clearly  revealed  in  I  Peter  1 :10, 11 
where  it  is  stated,  “Of  which  salvation  the  prophets 
have  enquired  and  searched  diligently,  who  prophesied 
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of  the  grace  that  should  come  unto  you.”  And  (2)  that 
of  the  new  divine  purpose  in  the  outcalling  of  the 
Church  (Eph.  3:6).  This  new  purpose  is  not  merely 
that  Gentiles  are  to  be  blessed.  Old  Testament  prophecy 
had  long  predicted  Gentile  blessings.  The  purpose  con¬ 
sists  in  the  fact  that  a  new  body  of  humanity  was  to  be 
formed  from  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  a  relationship  in 
which  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile  position  retained, 
but  where  Christ  is  all  in  all  (Gal.  3:28;  Col.  3:11).  The 
Apostle  likewise  records  the  former  estate  of  Gentiles 
and  Jews  and  the  present  estate  of  those  who  are  now 
saved,  whether  of  one  group  or  the  other.  We  read 
concerning  the  Gentile,  “That  at  that  time  ye  were  with¬ 
out  Christ,  being  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  and  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise, 
having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world”  (Eph. 
2:12).  Of  the  Jew  we  read,  “Who  are  Israelites;  to 
whom  pertaineth  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the 
covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  service 
of  God,  and  the  promises;  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of 
whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  over 
all,  God  blessed  for  ever.  Amen”  (Rom.  9:4,  5).  But, 
of  the  Church  we  read,  “Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  with  all 
spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ:  accord¬ 
ing  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame 
before  him  in  love:  having  predestinated  us  unto  the 
adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  to  the  praise  of  the 
glory  of  his  grace,  wherein  he  hath  made  us  accepted  in 
the  beloved”  (Eph.  1:3-6). 

With  the  same  fundamental  distinction  in  view,  the 
Apostle  makes  separate  enumeration  of  the  Jew,  the 
Gentile  and  the  Church  of  God  (I  Cor.  10:32);  and 
again  in  Ephesians  2 :11  he  refers  to  the  Gentiles  as  the 
Uncircumcision,  and  the  Jews  as  the  Circumcision  made 
with  hands;  but  in  Colossians  2 :11  he  refers  to  the  Cir¬ 
cumcision  made  without  hands.  The  latter  designation 
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indicates  the  supernatural  standing  and  character  of 
those  who  comprise  the  body  of  Christ. 

Though  in  its  time  established  and  imposed  by  Je¬ 
hovah,  Judaism  did  not  merge  into  Christianity,  nor 
does  it  now  provide  the  slightest  advantage  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Jew  who  would  become  a  Christian.  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  Christianity,  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  now  alike, 
“under  sin.”  They  need  identically  the  same  grace  of 
God  (Rom.  3:9),  and  that  grace  is  offered  to  them  on 
precisely  the  same  terms  (Rom.  10:12).  Nicodemus, 
who  was  apparently  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  Judaism, 
was  told  by  Christ  that  he  must  be  born  again,  and  the 
Apostle  Paul  prayed  that  the  Israelites  who  had  “a 
great  zeal  for  God”  might  be  saved.  They  were  at  fault 
in  that  after  the  new  and  limitless  privileges  in  grace 
had  come  through  Christ  (John  1:17),  they  still  clung 
to  the  old  meritorious  features  of  Judaism,  “going  about 
to  establish  their  own  righteousness”  and  not  submitting 
themselves  to  the  imputed  righteousness  of  God  (Rom. 
10:1-3). 

The  one  who  cannot  recognize  that  the  Church  is  a 
new,  heavenly  purpose  of  God,  absolutely  disassociated 
from  both  Jew  and  Gentile  (Gal.  3:28;  Col.  3:11),  but 
sees  the  Church  only  as  an  ever-increasing  company  of 
redeemed  people  gathered  alike  from  all  ages  of  human 
history,  will  perhaps  do  well  to  ponder  the  following 
questions:  Why  the  rent  veil?  Why  Pentecost?  Why 
the  distinctive  message  of  the  Epistles?  Why  the  “bet¬ 
ter  things”  of  the  Book  of  Hebrews?  Why  the  Jewish 
branches  broken  off?  Why  the  present  headship  and 
ministry  of  Christ  in  heaven?  Why  the  present  visita¬ 
tion  to  the  Gentiles  and  not  before?  Why  the  present 
indwelling  by  the  Spirit  of  all  who  believe?  Why  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit — unique  in  the  New  Testament? 
Why  two  companies  of  redeemed  in  the  New  Jerusalem? 
Why  only  earthly  promises  to  Israel  and  only  heavenly 
promises  to  the  Church?  Why  should  the  divinely-given 
rule  of  life  be  changed  from  law  to  grace?  Why  is 
Israel  likened  to  the  repudiated  and  yet  to  be  restored 
wife  of  Jehovah,  and  the  Church  likened  to  the  espoused 
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bride  of  Christ?  Why  the  two  objectives  in  the  incarna¬ 
tion  and  resurrection?  Why  the  new  day — ^the  Day  of 
Christ — with  its  rapture  and  resurrection  of  believers 
and  with  its  rewards  for  service  and  suffering — a  day 
never  once  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament?  Why  the 
“mysteries”  of  the  New  Testament,  including  the  body 
of  Christ?  Why  the  New  Creation,  comprising,  as  it 
does,  all  those  who  by  the  Spirit  are  joined  to  the  Lord 
and  are  forever  in  Christ?  How  could  there  be  a 
Church,  constructed  as  she  is,  until  the  death  of  Christ, 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and 
the  Day  of  Pentecost?  How  could  the  Church,  in  which 
there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  be  any  part  of  Israel 
in  this  or  any  other  age? 

Like  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  the 
doctrine  of  the  true  Church  with  her  supernatural  and 
exalted  position  and  her  heavenly  destiny  is  largely 
omitted  from  theological  writings  only  because  these 
aspects  of  truth  cannot  be  fitted  into  a  Judaized  system 
to  which  Systematic  Theology  has  too  often  been  com¬ 
mitted.  The  stupendous  spiritual  loss  of  such  an  omis¬ 
sion  is  only  slightly  reflected  in  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  believers  to  understand  their  heavenly  calling  with 
its  corresponding  God-designed  incentive  to  a  holy  life. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  July  number.) 

■o  o  o 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  UNDERLYING  BARTH'S 
THEOLOGY' 

By  William  T.  Riviere,  D.D. 

During  and  after  the  World  War,  a  young  Reformed 
pastor  in  Switzerland,  who  had  been  trained  in  Herr¬ 
mann’s  variation  of  the  theology  of  Ritschl  and  Schlei- 
ermacher,  rethought  his  theology  and  began  to  pro¬ 
claim  a  new  message  about  God.  Into  a  thought-world 

’No  bibliography  is  offered  with  this  paper.  The  remoteness  of  my 
manse  from  any  theological  library  larger  than  my  own  would  pre¬ 
clude  completeness;  and  the  Barthian  literature  is  well  known. 
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of  man’s  culture  that  had  failed,  Karl  Barth,  prophet¬ 
like,  thrust  a  John-the-Baptist  finger  pointed  up  to  God. 
Our  towers  of  Babel  do  not  reach  to  heaven,  he  cried. 
God  comes  down  to  us:  hear  the  word  of  God.  This 
positive  preaching  of  a  transcendent  God  and  of  a  word 
from  on  high  is  gaining  a  remarkable  hearing  in  the 
world  today.  As  Dr.  Machen  said  five  years  ago,  it 
addresses  itself  to  every  man. 

Barth’s  books  are  not  very  easy  to  read,  and  they 
are  still  harder  to  understand.  It  is  not  merely  that  he 
writes  in  the  German  language;  his  translators  take 
care  of  that  difficulty  with  considerable  success.  But 
his  whole  intellectual  background  is  so  different  from 
ours  that,  even  with  such  sympathetic  expositors  as  Mc- 
Connachie,  Rolston,  and  Lowrie  at  hand,  an  American 
finds  it  hard  to  grasp  Barth’s  thought.  As  President 
W.  L.  Lingle  wrote  of  Barth  and  his  less  difficult  dis¬ 
ciple  Emil  Brunner,  “Even  when  they  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  English,  they  do  not  speak  my  language.”  To 
me  Barth  is  both  suggestive  and  irritating.  One  of  his 
books  I  have  read  straight  through  four  times,  with 
profit  each  time.  To  a  conservative  Calvinist  Barth’s 
thought-forms  are  newer  than  his  doctrine  or  his  em¬ 
phasis;  but  he  is  good  reading.  Much  of  his  doctrine 
is  new  to  the  up-to-dateness  of  changing  theological 
fashion,  but  quite  familiar  to  those  who  read  the  stand¬ 
ard  American  Presbyterians  of  a  half-century  ago. 

This  paper  is  an  effort  to  sketch  some  outlines  of 
Barth’s  teaching  in  relation  to  his  metaphysics.  There 
are  two  great  influences  to  be  discussed :  first,  the  milieu 
of  university  speculative  philosophy  and  theology  against 
which  he  finally  reacted;  and  second,  Kierkegaard’s  sys¬ 
tem  which  not  only  contributes  to  Barth’s  thinking  but 
also  shapes  a  good  deal  of  the  verbal  clothing  of  his 
thought.  The  formal  study  of  philosophy  receives  more 
attention  in  Europe  than  over  here.  Barth’s  books 
abound  in  references  to  philosophers  whose  names  ap¬ 
pear,  if  at  all,  only  in  the  footnotes  to  our  college  text¬ 
books.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  vain  philosophy  floating 
about  in  the  world,  and  long  has  been.  But  there  are 
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also  earnest  efforts  to  think  the  results  of  various 
branches  of  knowledge  together  into  some  kind  of  unity ; 
every  thoughtful  man  has  some  sort  of  philosophy;  and 
the  frame  of  one's  everyday  thinking  and  speaking  is 
built  out  of  his  notions  of  reality,  causation,  value,  and 
cosmic  origin  and  goal.  More  than  once  Barth  com¬ 
ments  on  the  philosophizing  vein  in  I  Cor.  1:28;  Rom. 
1 :20  is  philosophy ;  and  the  prologue  to  John’s  gospel  is 
theology  in  the  language  of  philosophy. 

Modern  philosophy  may  be  thought  of  as  beginning 
with  Descartes,  a  cautious  Frenchman  who  moved  into 
the  free  Netherlands  three  hundred  years  ago  to  pub¬ 
lish  his  system.  Descartes  undertook,  in  his  search  for 
truth  and  reality,  to  try  doubting  everything,  by  way 
of  testing  the  solidity  of  his  knowledge.  But  in  order 
to  doubt  you  have  to  think;  you  could  not  think  unless 
you  existed.  So  he  could  not  doubt  the  self,  the  soul: 
it  must  be  accepted  as  certain.  With  this  starting  point, 
the  existence  of  the  human  self  that  thinks,  Descartes 
worked  from  man's  mind  up  to  a  belief  in  God  and 
down  to  belief  in  matter  as  well  as  mind. 

After  Descartes,  various  philosophers  used  his  start¬ 
ing  point  as  their  springboard  to  dive  in  various  direc¬ 
tions.  Many  only  recombined  his  ideas  into  different 
forms.  For  instance,  Berkeley  reduced  everything  to 
mind:  we  and  all  that  we  see  are  but  thoughts  in  the 
mind  of  God.  Leibniz,  on  the  other  hand,  assigned  some 
mind  to  every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe.  Both 
Berkeley  and  Leibniz  were  Christians.  Spinoza  con¬ 
trived  a  different  combination.  He  undertook  to  prove, 
starting  like  Descartes  from  the  thinking  of  the  mind 
{Ethics,  Bk.  I,  Prop,  vii.  Proof),  that  God  is  all  and  all 
is  God,  which  dilutes  the  idea  of  deity  till  nothing  but 
the  name  remains.  The  method  of  argument  is  purely 
humanistic:  if  your  mind  cannot  conceive  of  a  thing 
do  not  believe  in  it. 

Descartes  was  writing  during  the  last  part  of  the 
Thirty  Years  War.  Toward  the  end  of  the  American 
Revolution,  over  in  Prussia  Kant  began  to  publish  a 
series  of  books  which  have  guided  most  German  philos- 
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iophy  and  consequently  a  very  large  proportion  of  non- 
German  philosophy  ever  since.  We  have  two  roads  to 
knowledge,  says  Kant.  From  the  starry  heavens,  that 
is  from  the  field  of  natural  science,  we  learn  about  the 
>  external  world  as  it  appears  to  us,  though  we  remain 

ignorant  of  its  real  nature.  From  the  moral  law  within, 
from  our  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  and  our  feel¬ 
ings  of  obligation  and  desert,  we  learn  about  God,  free¬ 
dom,  and  immortality.  One  might  say  that  according 
to  Kant,  the  mind  furnishes  colored  spectacles  (space 
*  and  time),*  and  a  frame  (of  categories),  which  have 

large  part  in  our  perceptions.  Certainty  is  dependent 
upon  the  mind  itself.  This  philosophy  is  built  up  like 
an  inverted  pyramid,  on  what  man  finds  in  himself. 
Unstable  equilibrium  lets  it  topple  in  one  direction  or 
another  in  the  various  Kantian  and  neo-Kantian  sys¬ 
tems. 

Meanwhile  quite  a  number  of  thoughtful  people  in 
every  generation  have  managed  to  believe  in  God  and 
the  soul,  in  mind  and  matter,  without  this  particular 
mental  construction  or  the  cumbersome  procedure  which 
Kant  devised  to  prove  its  validity.  Common  sense  phi¬ 
losophy  is  usually  dualistic  so  far  as  the  world  of  nature 
is  concerned;  it  accepts  two  different  kinds  of  reality, 
mind  and  matter.  Above  the  world  of  nature  is  God,  its 
Creator  and  Ruler.  But  that  is  too  simple  and  plain 
for  Kantian  philosohy.  Feuerbach,  a  sort  of  intellectual 
descendant  of  Kant  with  two  left  turns  in  the  line  of 
descent,  wrote  in  1841  that  learning  and  philosophy 
merely  get  hold  of  treasures  that  were  already  hidden 
in  man’s  heart.  For  Feuerbach  there  is  no  real  God; 

’Space  and  time  to  Kant  are  equipollent,  not  the  x  y  z  oi  I  dimensions 
in  space  with  the  /  of  time  made  into  a  4th  dimension  of  a  space- 
time  continuum,  as  in  that  popular  interpretation  of  modern  mathe¬ 
matics  which  makes  x,  y,  z,  and  t  all  4  coordinate  with  one  another. 
To  Kant,  who  was  interested  in  mathematics,  t  would  have  been  as 
important  in  its  own  right  as  x,  y,  and  z  together.  The  other  day  a 
friend  gave  my  little  boy  an  advertising  device  in  which  toy  spec¬ 
tacles,  with  a  blue  “glass”  for  one  eye  and  red  for  the  other,  change 
the  appearance  of  certain  pictures.  For  Kant  the  blue  and  the  red 
are  space  and  time  through  which  we  cannot  help  looking.  By  the 
way,  Barth  makes  excellent  use  of  mathematical  illustrations,  such 
as  plus,  minus,  and  zero  on  a  line;  infinity  in  ratio;  perpendiculars, 
curves,  and  intersections;  and  the  minus  sign  before  a  parenthesis. 
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you  cannot  find  God  in  nature  unless  you  first  put  him 
there  in  your  own  thought  (Brehier,  Hist.  Phil.  II,  788) ; 
God  is  just  a  wish-being!  Freud,  inventor  of  psycho¬ 
analysis,  follows  Feuerbach  in  his  account  of  religious 
ideas.  Freud  and  Jung  claim  that  people  believe  in  God 
just  because  such  belief  is  comforting. 

Professor  Brehier  (see  his  Hist.  Phil.  Allemande, 
pp.  149,  180ff),  asserts  that  Feuerbach’s  attempt  to  re¬ 
duce  God  and  all  that  we  find  outside  ourselves  to  some¬ 
thing  within  ourselves,  namely  to  something  which  we 
put  outside  by  thinking  or  wishing  it  outside,  is  in  the 
traditional  rhythmic  swing  of  German  thought.  This 
rhythm,  which  the  French  scholar  traces  back  to  Jacob 
Boehme  and  through  him  to  Proclus  and  neo-Platonism, 
the  Sorbonne  professor  connects  with  “a  restlessness 
of  mind  that  keeps  it  from  leaving  things  where  they 
belong.”  German  metaphysical  thinkers  have  “un¬ 
equalled  skill  at  putting  unlike  things  together  and 
separating  things  that  are  alike;  the  great  post-Kantian 
metaphysicians  especially  leave  the  impression  of  a 
great  overturn  where,  on  the  ruins  of  the  world  as  we 
know  it,  the  mind  rises  up  in  complete  freedom.  Sub¬ 
ject  and  object,  the  Me  and  things,  mix  together;  phi¬ 
losopher  seeks  self  in  things  as  he  seeks  things  in  him¬ 
self.  .  .  .  What  is  German  dialectic,  the  most  character¬ 
istic  product  of  this  genius,  except  the  endless  alterna¬ 
tion  of  suppressions  and  rebirths  of  this  feeling  of  rest¬ 
lessness?  Mind  loses  itself  in  things,  then  finds  itself 
there  to  lose  itself  again.” 

There  we  have  an  account  of  the  German  dialectic 
method  by  a  Frenchman  who  lost  an  arm  in  the  World 
War.  The  Swiss  Barth  is  a  preacher  rather  than  a  sys- 
tematizer,  although  until  just  now  a  theological  profes¬ 
sor  in  Germany;  but  his  teaching  is  often  called  the 
dialectic  theology.  Indeed,  an  advertisement  for  the 
recent  French  translation  of  his  book.  The  Word  of 
God  and  the  Word  of  Man,*  speaks  of  the  book  as  put- 

*The  German  title  reads  Theology  instead  of  Word  of  Man;  theology 
is  regarded  as  man’s  attempt  to  understand  and  explain  what  God 
has  said. 
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ting  the  “French  reader  into  direct  contact  with  the 
thought  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ‘dialectic  theolo¬ 
gians/  a  thought  which  will  mark  the  spiritual  physi¬ 
ognomy  of  our  time  deeply.” 

The  most  famous  dialectic  method  in  Germany  was 
Hegel’s.  Hegel  sets  two  contradictory  statements  in  op¬ 
position;  then  he  goes  on  above  or  behind  them  to  some 
higher  synthesis  of  statement.  Hegel  illustrates  what 
might  be  called  the  rhythm  of  German  monism:  there  is 
one  Absolute  Reality,  from  which  we  come  and  to  which 
we  must  ultimately  return.  Religiously,  all  started  from 
God  the  Creator  and  we,  separated  from  God  (by  sin  as 
Barth  would  say),  seek  to  return  to  Him.  Barth’s 
dialectic  is  quite  different  from  Hegel’s.  Let  us  try  to 
get  some  notion  of  Hegel’s  method,  which  was  in  the 
philosophical  environment  of  Kierkegaard ;  because 
Barth’s  method  owes  much  to  Kierkegaard. 

Hegel  takes  his  start  from  the  notion  of  Being,  of 
existence.  We  think  in  terms  of  being.  A  thing  is,  or  is 
possible,  or  is  hypothetical,  or  is  impossible,  or  is  large  or 
small,  or  is  present  or  future.  That  is  his  positive  state¬ 
ment,  a  thesis.  But  Hegel  finds  contradiction  there,  the 
antithesis  that  nothing  can  be,  can  exist,  without  being 
something.  Unless  a  thing  is  something  it  is  not,  does 
not  exist.  Mere  Being  without  being  anything  is  Not- 
being.  Hegel  goes  on  to  reconcile  this  contradiction  by 
the  synthesis  of  Becoming.  If  a  thing  is  in  process  of 
becoming,  it  both  is  what  it  is  and  also  is  not  yet  what 
it  will  be.  The  contradiction  is  resolved  because  it  is 
and  is  not  at  the  same  time !  And  so  Hegel  goes  on  with 
more  dialectic:  thesis,  antithesis,  and  solution  of  the 
contradiction  by  a  synthesis  which  becomes  the  thesis 
of  the  next  step. 

A  century  ago  the  intellectual  world  of  Germany 
found  rest  in  this  kind  of  philosophy!  Only  a  few  dec¬ 
ades  ago  Hegelianism  was  riding  high  in  England. 
Why,  Bradley  founded  a  system  of  philosophy  on  this 
principle:  If  a  thing  may  be  and  also  must  be,  then  it 
is!  May  one  not  remark  that  speculative  metaphysics 
is  about  as  risky  as  speculative  investments?  Specula- 
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tion  is  uncertain  because  it  depends  upon  the  way 
things  look  to  the  speculator  rather  than  upon  provable 
certainty. 

Now  we  come  to  Soren  Kierkegaard,  whose  influence 
on  Barth  has  been  very  great.  Eighty  or  ninety  years 
ago  this  melancholy  Dane  (Was  he  consciously  imitating 
Shakespeare’s  Hamlet,  of  whom  Copenhagen  is  so 
proud?  Remember  the  Byronic  fashion  of  that  quarter- 
century)  was  publishing  striking  and  powerful  books 
on  philosophy  and  religion.  He  bitterly  despised  the 
popular  Hegelian  philosophy  which  goes  on  and  goes  on. 
His  discourse  on  Abraham,  in  an  original  style  imitated 
by  Barth  and  Thurneysen  in  their  volume  of  sermons 
just  published  in  English  (Come  Holy  Spirit;  the  Ger¬ 
man  title  is  Come  Creator  Spirit),  underlines  the  im¬ 
mense  difference  of  quality  between  man  and  God,  be¬ 
tween  time  and  eternity.  See,  for  example,  Hollander’s 
translations  from  Kierkegaard,  easily  available  in  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  Bulletin  No.  2326,  July,  1923,  especial¬ 
ly  pp.  170  and  34f.  You  cannot,  he  says,  argue  from 
man  up  to  God  without  committing  the  logical  error 
of  passing  over  into  a  different  category  in  your  conclu¬ 
sion;  you  cannot  have  a  conclusion  different  in  quality 
from  your  premises.  (Query:  may  you  not  argue  toward 
if  not  to  God?).  Kierkegaard  distinguishes  between  the 
world  of  matter,  in  which  we  live,  and  the  world  of 
spirit  where  an  eternal  and  divine  order  obtains.  His 
style,  often  brilliant,  is  full  of  irony,  indirection,  and 
paradox.  His  writings  are  real  literature,  free  from 
the  arid  clumsiness  of  so  much  of  Kant’s  argumentation, 
or  of  Hegel’s. 

Kierkegaard’s  voluminous  works,  whether  on  prac¬ 
tical  ethics  or  on  theology,  attracted  only  local  attention 
during  his  lifetime.  The  attention  he  received  was 
hardly  directed  toward  the  ferment  he  wanted  to  intro¬ 
duce  in  the  hope  of  restoring  the  vigor  of  Christianity. 
In  fact,  in  his  first  great  work,  Either-Or,  the  “Diary  of 
a  Seducer”  was  more  convincingly  written  than  the  stern 
ethical  discourse  which  it  introduces.  The  Diary,  in 
consequence,  won  more  readers,  and  was  attractively 
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translated  into  French  in  1929.  This  “SeduceFs  Diary” 
is  free  from  lurid  detail.  Kierkegaard  lived  in  Denmark 
and  published  his  works  in  Danish,  often  pseudony- 
mously,  and  at  his  own  expense.  Recently  they  have 
been  translated  and  commented  upon,  widely  in  Ger¬ 
man,  to  some  extent  in  France,  and  still  less  in  our  own 
country.  Probably  many  Americans  know  Kierkegaard 
only  through  references  in  Hoffding’s  Philosophy  of 
Religion,  or  in  his  History  of  Modern  Philosophy;  many 
Frenchmen  only  through  the  same  or  through  Hoif- 
ding’s  book  on  Rousseau  and  his  philosophy,  in  which 
Kierkegaard  is  grouped  with  Pascal,  Rousseau,  and 
Carlyle.  Barth  classes  him  as  a  religious  genius  along 
with  Luther  and  Ignatius  of  Loyola.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  some  of  Kierkegaard’s  favorite  ideas,  including  con¬ 
temporariness,  may  be  related  to  Thorwaldsen’s  great 
statue  of  a  Scandinavian  Christ,  which  was  put  on  ex¬ 
hibition  in  Copenhagen  even  before  Either-Or  was  pub¬ 
lished. 

Kierkegaard,  who  finally  was  nicknamed  “Either- 
Or”  on  the  streets  of  Copenhagen,  was  not  interested  in 
the  Cartesian  distinction  between  matter  and  mind.  He 
undertook  to  contrast  the  aesthetic  or  pleasure-seeking 
life  with  the  ethical  life ;  but  he  came  to  see  that  ethical 
is  not  enough;  the  true  contrast  is  with  the  religious- 
ethical  or  Christian  life.  His  world  of  matter,  thrall  to 
indifference  (moral  indifference?),  where  everything  be¬ 
longs  to  whosoever  happens  to  possess  it,  is,  like  the 
carnal  mind,  the  antithesis  to  spirit.  He  sees  the  gulf, 
not  between  matter  and  mind,  but  between  (1)  man, 
made  up  of  both  matter  and  mind  and  existing  in  time, 
and  (2)  eternity,  the  home  of  God  and  of  spirit.  This 
we  shall  find  reappearing  almost  exactly  in  Karl  Barth. 

Kierkegaard  found  little  hope  of  progress  in  the 
mind  itself.  Unlike  Barth,  he  ignored  contemporary 
reform  movements.  Evolution  as  a  philosophy  of  prog¬ 
ress  would  have  found  no  welcome  from  him;  he  saw 
too  many  weaknesses  in  human  nature  and  in  himself: 
“As  against  God  we  are  always  in  the  wrong.” 

Readers  of  Barth  know  his  fondness  for  Paul’s  ex- 
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pression,  “with  fear  and  trembling”  (Phil,  ii,  12;  cf. 
Eph.  vi,  5  and  II  Cor.  vii,  15;  also  I  Cor.  ii,  3) ;  one  of 
Kierkegaard’s  major  works  was  entitled  Fear  and 
Trembling,  and  it  contains  his  great  panegyric  on  Abra¬ 
ham,  eloquent  with  what  Hollander  calls  his  “strange 
union  of  dialectic  subtelty  and  intense  lyrical  power  and 
passion.”  A  characteristic  position  of  Kierkegaard’s  is 
that  “only  that  truth  which  edifies  is  truth  for  you,” 
which  is  almost  exactly  the  Barthian  position  that 
Lowrie  explains  by  quoting  Coleridge  on  the  truth  which 
“finds  me.”*  Another  position  of  Kierkegaard’s  is  that 
the  possibility  of  proof  in  religion  is  an  illusion,  and 
doubt  cannot  be  overcome  by  reason.  Still  another  is  that 
eternal  salvation  cannot  be  based  on  any  historical 
event.®  This  view,  widespread  among  Barthians,  goes 
back  to  the  permeating  infiuence  of  that  many-sided 
genius  Lessing.  As  for  me,  I  do  not  see  why  an  event 
of  cosmic  importance  taking  place  in  the  Kierkegaard- 
Barth  eternity  should  not  produce  recognizable  histor¬ 
ical  results  in  time. 

Kierkegaard  offers  this  great  paradox  of  faith :  Truth 
is  not  innate  in  man,  but  man  has  the  ability  to  grasp 
it  when  it  is  presented  to  him.  The  Teacher  who  pre¬ 
sents  the  truth  is  of  absolute  infinite  importance, — ^the 
Godhead  himself,  communicating  directly  with  man,  re¬ 
vealing  the  truth  in  the  shape  of  man.  The  Teacher 
has  traveled  the  infinite  distance  from  God  to  man  to 
reveal  this  truth.  To  get  God’s  truth,  he  says,  you  must 
believe  Jesus,  the  lowliest  of  men.  Today  as  when  Jesus 
was  on  earth  in  the  form  of  man,  faith  is  born  of  the 
same  condition,  “the  resolute  acceptance  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  absolute  paradox.” 

Look  more  closely  at  Kierkegaard’s  idea  of  eternity, 
which  Barth  has  taken  over.  Think  of  time  as  a  straight 
line,  which  you  may  draw  on  the  margin  of  this  page. 

^See  a  very  interesting  interview  with  Barth  reported  by  Dr.  Barnhouse 
in  the  January,  1934,  issue  of  Revelation.  This  monthly,  Donald 
Grey  Barnhouse,  editor,  is  published  in  Philadelphia;  address 
Drexel  Bldg.  It  is  not  hard  to  find  one’s  own  beliefs  in  such  an 
attractive  and  ambiguous  writer  as  Barth. 

'Hollander,  p.  26  and  p.  167  passim.  For  a  contrary  view,  see  Vos, 
Self'Disclosure  of  Jesus,  p.  isff. 
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For  convenience  mark  one  point  on  the  line,  and  count 
the  years  to  the  left  as  B.  C.,  to  the  right  as  A.  D.  Go 
back  in  B.  C.  to  creation ;  time  prior  to  that  was  eter¬ 
nity  past,  which  you  may  represent  by  a  row  of  dots 
prolonging  your  line  to  the  edge  of  the  page  and  beyond. 
Follow  A.  D.  to  the  right  to  1933,  add  as  many  years  as 
you  please,  ages  and  ages  of  ages;  beyond  that  the  line 
will  dot  out  into  eternity  future.  That  is  what  eternity 
means  to  most  of  us.  Now  for  Kierkegaard  and  Barth 
eternity  is  not  only  at  the  ends  of  the  line  but  also  above, 
below,  behind,  and  in  front.  Eternity  is  not  the  un¬ 
measurable  ends  of  time  but  soniething  greater  than 
time,  near  to  time  as  well  as  far  av/ay,  enveloping  time. 
A  man  lives  in  time,  walking  along  by  a  high  wall.  At 
intervals  (through  God’s  grace  as  Barth  says,  for  the 
wall  is  humanly  impassable),  there  are  openings  in  the 
wall  through  which  the  man  may  glimpse  eternity  and 
even  enter  eternity.  More  accurately,  eternity  may 
come  through  into  time  to  him.  Again  I  protest  that 
the  Dane  &  Swiss  Co.  do  not  interpret  their  own  philos¬ 
ophy  correctly;  when  eternity  passes  through  the  wall 
and  enters  time,  is  not  the  result  an  event  in  history? 
and  will  not  history  record  something  of  value,  even  if 
not  all?  for  the  historian  who  has  no  glimpse  through 
the  wall  can  see  that  something  happens  to  the  man 
who  stands  by  the  opening  and  receives  the  impact  of 
eternity.  In  a  lecture  delivered  in  1920  (“The  Word  of 
God  and  the  Word  of  Man,”  ch.  iii.  Biblical  Questions^ 
Insights  and  Vistas;  p.  62f,  tr.  Horton)  Barth  illus¬ 
trates  the  very  thing  I  mean  by  his  description  of  our 
curiosity  when  from  a  window  we  see  people  stop  and 
look  up  at  something  hidden  from  us  by  the  roof.  We 
in  our  window  cannot  see  what  they  see;  but  we  know 
that  they  are  looking,  we  know  when  and  where  they 
stand  as  they  look,  we  see  the  general  direction  of  their 
gaze,  and  we  see  the  result,  whether  they  cry  out  and 
point,  or  run,  or  look  on. 

One  of  Karl  Barth’s  teachers  was  Wilhelm  Herrmann, 
disciple  of  Ritschl  and  more  remotely  of  Schleiermacher 
whom  one  of  my  preceptors  used  to  call  the  father  of  all 
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the  modern  heresies.  Under  the  German  university  sys¬ 
tem  there  is  a  great  premium  upon  new  work,  which  in 
theology  ordinarily  means  some  novelty.  Schleiermacher, 
Ritschl,  and  Herrmann  all  follow  the  Cartesian-Kantian 
tradition  and  work  out  their  theology  and  religion  from 
the  human  mind  rather  than  in  dependence  upon  an 
external  revelation.  As  the  late  A.  C.  McGiffert  showed 
{Rise  of  Modern  Religious  Ideas,  pp.  188-196),  Schleier¬ 
macher  was  one  of  the  group  with  Lessing  and  Herder 
who  undertook  to  import  Spinoza’s  pantheism  into 
Christianity,  and  to  give  it  a  dominant  place  in  so- 
called  Christian  theology  as  a  doctrine  of  divine  imma¬ 
nence,  the  thought  or  feeling  of  God  as  everywhere  and 
in  everything.  But  Herrmann  seems  to  admit  a  little  of 
that  incommensurability  between  the  human  mind  and 
divine  truth  which  is  Barth’s  starting  point.  This  is 
Kierkegaard’s  absolute  difference  of  quality  between 
time,  our  dwelling  place,  and  eternity,  the  home  of  God. 
Hegel  presents  man  at  his  best  as  the  highest  form  of 
the  Absolute,  that  is,  of  God.  Schleiermacher  in  his 
theology  undertook  to  mediate  between,  first,  the  kind 
of  speculative  philosophy  which  was  to  produce  Hegel 
and,  second,  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  as 
contained  in  those  dogmas  of  the  church  which  he  ac¬ 
cepted.  Barth  very  properly  challenges  these  human 
towers  of  man  at  his  best  and  man’s  consciousness  of 
the  divine  and  man’s  choice  among  traditional  doctrines. 
Take  man  at  his  best  if  you  will ;  but  God  is  still  entirely 
otherwise,  totaliter  aliter.  The  legitimacy  of  that  scrap 
of  scholastic  Latin  may  be  open  to  suspicion,  but  the 
meaning  is  plain,  and  the  translators  render  it  Wholly 
Other,  Altogether  Other.  “You  can  not,*'  said  Barth  to 
his  fellow-pastors,  “speak  of  God  simply  by  speaking 
of  man  in  a  loud  voice.”  R.  Otto  has  been  given  credit 
for  the  description  of  God  as  “the  all  Other,”  ganz 
Andere  as  over  against  the  world  and  us  and  the  human 
in  general. 

Read  Feuerbach,  Barth  says,  to  see  how  futile  is  any 
unaided  human  effort  to  figure  out  God.  Feuerbach 
argues  that  if  you  follow  Schleiermacher,  then  feeling 
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is  your  only  way  of  knowing  God,  for  in  that  system 
feeling  is  the  organ  of  the  infinite.  “As  certainly  as  I 
exist,  so  certainly  does  my  feeling  exist;  and  as  certainly 
as  my  feeling  exists,  so  certainly  does  my  God  exist.” 
Read  that  and  such  as  that,  says  Barth,  and  see  how 
little  distance  you  gain  toward  God  by  a  purely  philo¬ 
sophical  approach.  Yet  Herrmann’s  other  pupil  Profes¬ 
sor  John  Baillie,  more  faithful  to  his  teacher’s  ordinary 
method,  tries  to  construct  a  belief  in  God  by  working 
back  from  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  as  we  know 
it  to  an  intelligent  moral  personality  that  controls  the 
universe  {The  Interpretation  of  Religion,  pp.  390f, 
passim).  Another  “liberal,”  in  the  Christian  Century, 
Nov.  8,  1933,  p.  1403,  puts  the  same  humanistic  ap¬ 
proach  to  theism  in  this  way;  “the  premise  of  liberalism 
is  faith  in  man  and  his  highest  values  as  the  clue  to  the 
nature  of  God.” 

Let  the  weary  reader  now  refresh  himself  with  a 
draught  of  God’s  Word.  The  seraphim  in  Isaiah’s  vision 
cried  one  to  another:  “Holy,  Holy,  Holy  is  Jehovah  of 
Hosts”;  that  is.  Transcendent,  High,  and  Lifted  Up,  Set 
Apart  from  mankind  is  the  Eternal.  The  praise  of 
the  seraph  to  his  Maker  and  Ruler  went  on :  “The  whole 
earth  is  full  of  His  glory”;  that  is,  not  only  does  His 
train  fill  the  temple,  not  only  do  the  heavens  declare 
His  glory  and  the  expanse  show  the  work  of  His  hands, 
but  the  earth  on  which  men  dwell  is  upheld  by  His  ever¬ 
lasting  arms  and  He  is  not  far  from  each  one  of  us. 
God  is  both  transcendent  and  immanent.  God  is  far 
above  yet  very  near. 

Now  into  a  thought-world  that  held  only  a  mutilated 
Bible,  torn  and  shrunk  and  made  very  small  by  the  hu¬ 
man  machinery  of  radical  Biblical  criticism,  Barth  threw 
a  missile.  Into  the  camp  of  man-devised  sub-Christian¬ 
ities  that  felt  able  to  climb  up  to  God,  up  to  whatever 
God  there  might  happen  to  be,  Karl  Barth  hurled  a 
phosphorus  grenade  that  burns  and  burns  and  burns. 
“God  is  in  heaven,  thou  upon  earth !”  You  cannot  build 
a  tower  to  reach  Him.  You  cannot  fully  understand 
Him.  Tower-building  ends  in  Babel.  God  is  not  like 
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man  but  different.  The  difference  is  not  merely  meta¬ 
physical  but  moral.  You  are  not  merely  a  creature  but 
a  sinful  creature.  If  a  man  finds  God,  it  is  because  God’s 
bolt  of  lightning  from  above  has  struck  him.  The  initia¬ 
tive  is  always  with  God. 

Welcome,  thrice  welcome  to  this  proclamation  of 
truth!  For  those  whose  garments  smell  of  “modern¬ 
ism” — and  they  may  have  drawn  it  into  their  lungs — 
this  preaching  of  the  divine  transcendence  and  of  the 
divine  initiative  is  a  needed  corrective.  It  is  more  than 
the  pinch  of  spice  which  was  Barth’s  description  of  his 
message;  it  is  a  breath  of  fresh  air!  It  is  more  than  a 
breath ;  it  is  a  fresh  atmosphere !  It  is  pine-laden  breeze 
from  the  mountains,  with  the  smell  of  high  balsam-clad 
peaks !  The  word  God  has  meaning  and  value  again.  No 
man-made  God  will  do.  The  profane  man  weakens  his 
idea  of  God  by  continually  associating  God  with  damn 
and  the  like ;  when  he  wants  to  pray,  the  damns  and  the 
filth  tag  along  with  the  word  by  which  he  tries  to  climb. 
The  pantheistic  Spinozist,  if  he  follows  his  leader,  past 
nature  at  work  and  nature  being  worked  on,  to  God, 
associates  the  word  God  with  vagueness:  all  is  God, 
God  is  all;  God  is  everything,  God  is  anything;  and  the 
idea  of  God  is  dissolved  into  an  allness  without  meaning. 
There  are  evolutionists  of  religion  who  imagine  the 
God  of  the  Bible  as  growing  from  a  local  thunder  god  of 
Mt.  Sinai  into  a  tribal  henotheistic  deity  and  gradually 
up  to  a  universal  paternal  goodwill  taught  by  a  good 
man  of  profound  insight  named  Jesus.  To  all  these,  and 
to  us  who  let  the  brightness  grow  dull  on  our  own 
words,  Barth  cries:  God  is  far  up  yonder;  humble  your 
heart  and  hope  that  He  will  come  to  you. 

Barth  has  caught  the  oft-missed  distinction  between 
a  child’s  faith,  which  is  sweet  and  trustful  and  unafraid, 
and  the  faith  of  an  adult  who  has  learned  to  give  up 
pride  and  self -trust  and  reliance  on  his  own  strength; 
he  has  learned  to  humble  himself  so  as  to  trust  God  as 
a  child  trusts.  All  the  sweetness  and  confidence  and 
freedom  from  fear  that  mark  the  child’s  faith  come, 
perhaps  slowly  (“help  Thou  mine  unbelief!”),  to  the 
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man  who  realizes  the  weakness  of  his  manhood  and,  no 
longer  trying  to  stand  on  his  own  feet  surrenders  him¬ 
self  like  a  child  to  the  lifting  arms  of  God. 

Barth  has  not  yet  freed  himself  from  the  low  mod¬ 
ernism  of  his  prewar  views  of  the  Bible.  His  admirers 
represent  him  as  accepting  the  results  of  modern  criti¬ 
cism.  In  some  cases  he  does  accept.  But  I  find  irony 
not  unlike  Kierkegaard’s  in  these  four  quotations  from 
his  Aarau  Student  Conference  address  in  1920:  “What 
is  the  secret  of  the  man — call  him  a  copyist  who  will ! — 
who  could  baffle  a  historical  dissecting  expert  by  the 
genius  he  used  in  combining  the  two  major  sections  of 
the  two  books  of  Isaiah  into  oneT*  “One  with  an  eye 
original  enough  to  combine  the  old  and  the  new — ^the 
author  of  the  First  Gospel.”  “What  matters  it  whether 
figures  like  Abraham  and  Moses  are  products  of  later 
myth-making — believe  it  who  can !”  “The  Bible  without 
the  absolute  miracle  is  simply  not  the  Bible.  Some  day 
people  will  smile  at  the  pictures  of  Jesus  which  we  have 
made  acceptable  to  the  cultured  by  purging  them  of 
miracle,  even  more  than  our  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  have  smiled  at  the  miracle  stories.”  I  have 
just  read  a  volume  of  sermons  by  Barth  and  his  friend 
Thurneysen;  the  individual  authorship  of  none  of  the 
twenty-five  sermons  is  indicated.*  Apparently  Barth  is 
just  not  interested  in  that  sort  of  thing.  He  has  studied 
modernistic  Old  and  New  Testament  Introduction,  sus¬ 
pects  the  method  of  confounding  hypothesis  with  con¬ 
clusion  and  of  superficiality,  but  regards  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  as  in  the  realm  of  history  in  time  and  conseequently 
below  the  level  of  his  chief  interests. 

Unfortunately  he  lacks  a  firm  wide  doctrine  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  though  to  him  they  con¬ 
tain  the  Word  of  God.  He  cares  mainly  for  the  geradezu 
prophetische  Bedeutsamkeit  of  the  Bible’s  contents.  If 

*1  hazard  the  opinion  that,  while  he  might  not  care  to  argue  the  matter, 
Barth  would  approve  the  viewpoint  back  of  such  arguments  as  that 
of  the  late  William  Henry  Green,  The  Higher  Criticism  of  the 
Pentateuch,  pp.  119-125,  or  of  that  delightful  little  book, — by  Bishop 
Whateley,  was  it  not? — ^which  set  forth  historic  doubts  as  to  the 
existence  of  Napoleon. 
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Barth  were  to  let  himself  be  pinned  to  specific  answers, 
some  such  dialog  as  this  might  take  place: 

Question: — Has  God  spoken?  Barth: — Yes,  God  has 
spoken. 

Q. — Where?  B. — In  the  Incarnation,  in  the  Cross 
(death),  and  especially  in  the  Resurrection. 

Q. — How  do  we  learn  this?  B. — From  God’s  Word, 
when  it  is  God's  Word  to  you,  but  only  by  His  Spirit. 

Q. — What  does  God  tell  us?  B. — If  you  believe  or 
are  willing  to  believe,  hope  earnestly  that  God  will 
vouchsafe  the  truth  to  you  through  His  Word  and  Spirit. 
It  is  a  word  of  eternity. 

That  dialog  represents  my  own  interpretation  of 
what  Barth  seems  to  be  saying  in  his  books.  The  inter¬ 
pretation  is  not  quite  that  of  any  of  his  interpreters 
whose  writings  are  in  my  study.  Like  some  others  he 
is  ready  to  take  what  he  wants  from  the  Bible  and  neg¬ 
lect  the  rest,  as  you  select  items  in  a  cafeteria  and 
leave  the  full  counter  when  you  sit  down  to  eat.  I 
think  Barth  would  object  to  my  language  about  taking 
what  he  wants;  he  would  say  that  the  Word  of  God,  in, 
from,  or  through  the  Bible,  took  him.  By  the  way,  Barth 
has  a  curious  and  increasing  reverence  for  his  church’s 
tradition  and  sacrament. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  out  exactly  what  Barth  believes 
about  objective  details.  Hence  his  eschatology  is  in¬ 
definite,  a  subject  to  which  I  shall  return  in  a  few 
paragraphs.  Though  he  courageously  opposes  humanism 
of  any  sort  in  his  doctrine  of  God  and  in  his  doctrine 
of  salvation,  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Word  he  leaves  a 
postern  gate  unguarded.  If  a  modernist  argued  that 
“the  ultimate  authority  in  religion  must  rest  with  the 
insight  of  the  individual,”  Barth  would  have  a  reply 
that  is  logically  lame,  although  couched  in  terms  of 
faith,  of  internal  witness  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  what  he 
calls  “the  vexing  thought  of  election.”  For  Barth  fails 
to  claim  the  whole  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.  He  makes 
the  Bible  a  shell,  the  Word  the  enclosed  kernel.  The 
Bible  is  the  cradle  in  which  Christ  is  laid,  quotes  Brun¬ 
ner  from  Luther;  but  merely  the  cradle,  insists  every 
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Barthian  I  have  read  after  or  conversed  with  except  one 
Texas  fellow-pastor.  How  glad  Brunner  is  that  Luther 
called  James,  that  tract  full  of  echoes  from  the  sermon 
on  the  mount,  an  epistle  of  straw! 

Yet  for  Barth  the  Word  of  God  is  a  message  from 
the  world  of  eternity.  It  crosses  the  impassable  gulf 
and  breaks  into  time.  It  comes  by  grace.  God's  grace 
speaks  to  us.  Grace  makes  us  ready  to  hear.  Grace 
convinces  the  heart. 

Barth’s  queer  doctrine  of  election  seems  to  be  a  last 
refuge  when  pursued  by  hard  questions.  If  asked  such 
questions  as:  Why  does  A  believe  when  B  does  not?  Why 
does  C  find  joy  and  peace  in  his  faith  while  D  has 
doubts  and  struggles?  Why  do  not  all  Christians  agree 
with  your  resurrection  doctrine?  Barth  seems  to  reply, 
^‘God’s  election;  ask  no  more.’” 

The  Resurrection  is  a  favorite  topic  with  Barth.  For 
him  the  Easter  message  is  the  theme  of  the  Bible.  But 
after  carefully  studying  his  book,  The  Resurrection  of 
the  Dead,  which  is  an  outline  of  the  first  fifteen  chap¬ 
ters  of  First  Corinthians  and  an  exposition  of  the 
fifteenth  chapter,  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  what 
he  means  by  resurrection  of  the  body.* 

Speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  understanding  Paul’s 
individual  thoughts  and  of  following  the  movement  of 

have  heard  a  distinguished  professor  of  systematic  theology  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  describe  Barth’s  “you  can’t  do  it; 
God  does,”  as  Calvinism  that  would  make  Calvin  roll  over  three 
times  and  break  out  if  there’s  a  way  out.  He  says  that  to  the 
Barthians  God  can  be  known  only  by  His  revelation  in  Christ,  but  their 
Christology  is  weak.  They  fall  off  the  track  because  to  them  Jesus 
is  masked  and  unknown,  God  incognito;  the  revelation  of  God  is 
not  open,  hence  their  Christology  is  ambiguous.  This  professor  has 
built  a  whole  system  of  theology  by  working  out  the  logic  of  the 
definition  of  God  in  the  Westminster  confession;  he  interprets  the 
decrees  of  God  in  terms  of  the  plan  of  God  and  the  divine  initiative; 
and  he  puts  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  last  in  his  arrangement. 

*Can  Pauck’s  interpretation  of  what  Barth  means  by  resurrection  (p.  74 
of  Pauck’s  book  on  Barth)  be  correct?  See  Barth’s  Resurrection  of 
the  Dead,  tr.  Stenning,  p.  106f,  translated  also  in  Lowrie,  pp.  176-8; 
also  Barth’s  Romans,  tr.  Hoskyns,  pp.  203f,  210.  If  Barth  does 
believe  in  the  continued  personal  existence  of  the  believer  whose 
body  lies  in  the  graveyard,  I  wish  he  would  say  so.  Dr.  Rolston, 
Union  Seminary  Review,  Jan.,  1934,  p.  162,  now  seems  to  agree  with 
Pauck,  and  quotes  that  passage  from  p.  74,  to  which  I  have  just 
referred.  This  book  review  of  Rolston’s  reached  me  during  my  final 
revision  of  this  MS.  for  publication. 
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his  thought,  Barth  frankly  admits  that  “We  are  prob¬ 
ably  (and  not  only  historically)  too  far  away  from  Paul 
to  be  able  to  approach  him  here,  even  approximately” 
(Stenning’s  tr.,  p.  112).  By  corporeal  resurrection 
Barth  certainly  does  not  mean  what  we  ordinarily 
speak  of  at  funerals.  He  omits  any  discussion  of  “the 
third  day,”  I  Cor.  xv,  4,  which  ties  the  event  Paul 
discusses  into  time  and  history.®  His  idea  is  close  to 
something  in  Rom.  vi.  He  is  supernaturalistic  in  the 
main,  but  not  in  detail.  Probably  Barth  sympathizes 
with  Bergson  in  the  difficulty  of  schematizing  the  living 
fluidity  of  consciousness.  He  has  a  similar  difficulty, 
it  seems  to  me,  in  discussing  the  living  contact  of  time 
and  eternity  in  the  resurrection.  As  he  says,  you  can¬ 
not  picture  a  flying  bird.  Paul  left  no  films  for  a  slow 
motion  picture.  Barth  speaks  of  Paul’s  “impetuous 
crowding  metaphorical  language,”  p.  164.  In  the  same 
sentence  he  says  that  Paul  “had  developed  here  no 
eschatological  mythology.”  That  sentence  is  a  part  of 
his  comment  on  I  Cor.  xv,  20-28. 

At  the  end  of  section  3,  chapter  iii  of  this  book  of 
Barth’s  I  tried  to  collect  part  of  his  meaning  into  a 
diagram  and  some  notes  in  the  margin.  Above  is  a 
large  circle.  Eternity  where  God  is  Lord,  **His  world,  a 
world  of  Spirit”;  below,  a  smaller  circle.  Time,  “earthly 
world,”  tangent  to  the  other  at  the  point  Resurrection. 
The  man  in  the  lower  circle  equals,  says  Barth,  soma 
(body)  plus  psyche  (mind)  plus  a  pinch  of  pneuma 
(spirit) ;  but  the  whole  sum  as  an  algebraic  function  of 
body  is  just  man,  and  may  be  called  soma,  body.  At 

‘Professor  Wm.  C.  Robinson  had  a  note  on  this  in  Christianity  Today, 
March,  1933,  p.  17.  Dr.  Robinson’s  article  in  the  Union  Seminary 
Review,  XL,  1,  Oct,  1928,  p.  121,  correctly  points  out  two  great 
defects  in  Barth’s  position,  weakness  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  and  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  death  of  Christ;  it  also 
speaks  of  “the  elusiveness  of  Barth’s  words — one  is  never  sure  how 
far  he  is  using  the  older  terminology  in  the  orthodox  sense.” 
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resurrection  it  gets  over  into  the  upper  circle  of 
pneuma,  of  spirit,  of  God.  Man’s  pinch  of  pneuma  has 
come  to  him,  apparently  from  above.  This  looks  like  an 
effort  to  speak  of  eternal  life,  which  is  so  plainly  pre¬ 
sented  by  John  as  a  divine  gift  and  a  present  possession. 
Is  Barth  proleptic,  or  is  this  another  paradox? 

Here  is  a  much  easier  paradox,  the  statement  of  the 
preachers’  difficult  situation  which  is  the  theme  of 
Barth’s  address  to  a  convention  of  ministers  in  1922: 
“As  ministers  we  ought  to  speak  of  God.  We  are  hu¬ 
man,  however,  and  so  cannot  speak  of  God.  Therefore 
we  ought  to  recognize  both  our  obligation  and  our  in¬ 
ability  and  by  that  very  recognition  give  God  the  glory.” 
Gains  Glenn  Atkins,  in  an  illuminating  short  paper  in 
the  now  defunct  Presbyterian  Magazine  for  Dec.,  1932, 
p.  593,  remarks  on  Barth’s  fondness  for  italics.  The 
paradox  just  quoted  is  all  italicized  with  the  keywords 
further  emphasized  in  Barth’s  The  Word  of  God  and 
the  Word  of  Man.  He  uses  italics  or  rather  the  corre¬ 
sponding  trick  of  German  typography  with  great  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  In  writing  about  him  one  is  tempted  to 
use  them  too. 

With  Paul  the  twin  doctrines  of  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  travel  together.  Barth’s  resurrection  teaching  out¬ 
weighs  all  that  he  says  about  death,  and  he  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  death.  To  him  the  Cross  means  Nay 
to  this  and  that,  or  it  is  simply  death  as  a  necessary 
step  to  life,  or  it  means  cross-bearing,  or  it  refers  to 
the  example  of  Christ.  In  part  of  what  Barth  says 
about  the  Cross,  I  seem  to  taste  a  bit  of  Schleiermacher’s 
horse-radish  (experience  instead  of  content,  feeling  in 
place  of  fact).  I  hope  that  I  am  mistaken,  or  that  Barth 
will  leave  off  the  horse-radish  and  stick  to  bread  and 
meat,  seasoned  with  his  spice  of  God’s  transcendent 
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sovereignty.  One  thing  is  sure:  Barth  is  not  in  the 
dairy  business. 

f- 

Dr.  Holmes  Rolston  in  a  personal  letter  suggests  a 
comparison  of  the  Barthian  eschatology  with  that  of  the 
premillennialists.  Pace  Dr.  Barnhouse,  such  a  com¬ 
parison  is  almost  im^^oMule,  for  the  two  schools  of 
thought  on  this  subje  far  apart  as  poetry  and 

trigonometry.  Only  (iou  can  save  the  world,  insists 
Barth.  So  far  he  and  the  premillennialists  are  together ; 
nor  are  they  the  only  ^-rassengers  on  the  train.  But 
trigonometry  and  poetry,  though  taught  in  the  same 
high  school,  are  quite  unlike.  It  is  true  that  trigonom¬ 
etry  uses  numbers  and  a  few  numbers  occur  in  the 
study  of  the  rhythms  and  meters  of  classic  versification. 
But  mathematics  and  poetry  are  studied  in  different 
departments  and  Barth  is  as  different  from  the  faculty 
of  the  Evangelical  Theological  College  in  his  expecta¬ 
tions  as  angle  is  different  from  angel  or  logarithm  from 
log  of  wood. 

Barth  often  speaks  of  hope.  He  is  free  from  the 
postmillennial  optimism.  He  does  not  confuse  progress 
or  evolution  with  the  kingdom  of  God.  Of  the  return 
of  the  Lord  he  speaks  even  more  vaguely  than  Kierke¬ 
gaard  (in  Preparation  for  a  Christian  Life,  part  I,  un¬ 
der  “The  Pause,”  question  a;  Hollander  p.  165).  He 

‘"Barth’s  meaning  is  understood  to  be  nearer  some  sort  of  objective 
atonement  by  McConnachie,  Signif.  K.  B.,  p:  155ff,  Barthian  Theol., 
236  ff,  181,  137;  and  by  Rolston,  A  Conservative  Looks  to  Barth  and 
Brunner,  p.  126f.  But  they  interpret  Barth  by  Brunner.  In  his 
second  book  McConnachie  shows  some  divergencies  between  the  two. 
In  the  author’s  preface  to  the  recent  translation  of  his  Romans  Barth 
asks  his  English  readers  “not  to  look  at  me  simply  through  the 
spectacles  of  Emil  Brunner,  not  to  conform  me  to  his  pattern.” 

In  the  1920  Student  Conference  Lecture  quoted  above,  Barth  does  say 
“that  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  us  is  made 
once  and  for  all,  that  we  ourselves  are  sacrificed;  and  that  we  there¬ 
fore  have  no  more  sacrifice  to  bring" ;  but  the  sentence  seems  utterly 
out  of  place  in  the  context,  like  a  page  of  the  Shorter  Catechism 
bound  up  in  a  fairy  story.  Many  of  the  most  “orthodox”  sentences 
in  Barth’s  books,  especially  in  Romans,  are  quotations  without  com¬ 
ment.  Moreover  he  has  a  peculiar  notion  of  identity  or  union;  see, 
for  example,  in  the  Romans,  tr.  Hoskyns,  pp.  309,  329. 

In  his  new  volumes  on  Church  Dogmatics,  we  are  told,  Barth  will  write 
elaborately  on  God  in  Creation,  on  God  in  Reconciliation  (work  of 
Christ),  and  on  God  in  Deliverance  (work  of  the  Spirit;  for  deliv¬ 
erance  instead  of  redemption,  itt  Warfield,  Bib.  Doc.,  p.  388  passim). 
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has  said  a  great  deal  about  a  mi^^nnium  which  he  pic¬ 
tures,  or  at  one  time  pictured,  as  a  sort  of  Christian 
socialist  world-order  with  an  increasing  notion  of  the 
supernatural  worked  in.  He  ha^^  even  written  what  I 
dare  call  his  Beatitudes  of  Hope  (from  an  address,  “The 
Problem  of  Ethics  Today,”  mad^  in  Sept.,  1922,  to  a 
company  of  ministers;  The  Word^of  God  and  the  Word 
of  Many  p.  162f).  Let  me  presei^  them  in  a  condensed 
form: 

Happy  is  the  man  who,  though  he  knows  that  the 
millennium  is  remote,  clings  W.its  reality,  because  noth¬ 
ing  else  gives  meaning  to  his  pictures  of  the  future. 

Happy  is  he  who  does  not  delude  himself,  but  recog¬ 
nizes  that  nothing  he  does  can  bring  it  in. 

Happy  is  he  who  perceives  that  he,  man,  is  power¬ 
less,  but  who  does  not  deny  his  hope. 

Happy  is  he  who  goes  down  with  colors  flying,  true 
to  himself  and  to  that  for  which  he  longs. 

That  does  not  sound  as  if  the  author  of  those  beati¬ 
tudes  even  knows  that  there  is  a  twentieth  chapter  of 
Revelation!  He  has  described  the  millennium  of  that 
chapter  as  not  an  island  of  the  blest  but  the  kingdom 
of  saints  and  martyrs  built  over  the  bottomless  pit  in 
which  the  old  dragon  is  chained.  My  premillennialist 
friends  receive  the  whole  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God. 
They  study  it  all.  They  classify  the  data,  group  their 
findings  as  to  predicted  events  and  their  relative  order 
of  occurrence,  trace  highways  of  prophecy  through  the 
Scriptures,  and  try  to  fit  all  the  indications  into  a  con¬ 
nected  scheme.  Barth  has  an  entirely  different  notion 
of  the  dependence  to  be  placed  on  Bible  predictions.  He 
lacks  that  kind  of  certainty  as  to  particular  items.  He 
might  say:  Isaiah  or  John  sees  a  vision;  that  is  the 
word  of  God.  The  man  draws  a  picture  of  what  he  has 
seen;  this  imperfect  document  is  the  Bible.  A  pastor 
with  his  scissors  cuts  out  the  picture  and  pastes  it  on 
the  window  pane ;  its  shadow  is  his  sermon ;  and  at  best 
the  hearer  draws  the  outline  of  the  shadow  on  his  heart. 
Granted  that  Barth  stresses  a  work  of  the  Spirit  with 
preacher  and  hearer,  nevertheless  his  method,  which  1 
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think  I  have  represented  fairly,  loses  all  the  exact  de¬ 
tails  of  the  original  vision.  Precision  gives  way  to 
penumbral  doubt.  Therefore  his  eschatalogy  lacks  well- 
defined  details.  Nevertheless  his  hope  is  real;  his  hope 
is  located  in  what  the  world  calls  future  time;  and  his 
hope  is  for  divine  intervention. 

Barth’s  system  is  called  the  theology  of  crisis.  He 
loves  to  describe  man  as  walking  dangerously  on  a  nar¬ 
row  ridge,  a  knife-edge  of  rock  between  two  chasms. 
Moral  and  spiritual  life  is  perpetual  crisis,  tension, 
strain.  The  dialectic  theology  is  this  perpetual  balanc¬ 
ing  up  where  nothing  is  between  earth-rock  and  sky, 
where  time  is  tangent  to  eternity.  The  paradox  is  the 
collision  of  two  contradictory  truths,  not  flatly  support¬ 
ing  a  new  Hegelian  synthesis  that  reconciles  their  con¬ 
tradiction,  but  by  the  impact  of  their  collision  throwing 
up  the  sharp  and  deadly  ridge.  The  mountaineer  pil¬ 
grim  on  the  narrow* ridge  is  in  peril  of  judgment;  mis¬ 
step  means  fall. 

Barth  is  coveted  as  an  ally  by  divers  schools.  Each 
of  his  admirers,  of  whatever  theological  complexion, 
finds  a  good  deal  of  himself  in  Barth.  Barth’s  dialectic 
method  often  involves  contradictory  statements  which 
mark  points  on  this  side  of  the  wall  that  separates  us 
from  the  yonside  of  eternity.  Like  a  flowerbed  hidden 
from  us  by  the  wall,  the  truth  is  supposed  to  lie  on  the 
other  side  somewhere  between  the  marked  points.  Erich 
Schaeder  (Theozentrische  Theologie,  3rd  ed.,  1925,  p. 
216),  speaks  of  Barth’s  “continual  talk  about  a  possibil¬ 
ity  that  is  impossibility,  and  an  impossibility  that  is 
possibility.  You  enter  a  Magic  Forest  of  dialectic  turns 
and  denying  yeas,  vemeinender  Bejahungen.  Whoever 
is  acquainted  with  Kierkegaard  also  knows  the  trees 
that  grow  in  that  Forest.” 

Barth  holds  to  a  real  revelation,  although  toning  it 
down  by  a  method  risky  because  it  has  no  objective 
standard  of  attainable  truth.  But  in  spite  of  its  weak¬ 
ness  (up  to  now)  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Cross,  and  its  lack  of  precision  in  some  matters,  Barth’s 
theology  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  age.  This 
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sketch  takes  no  cognizance  of  many  good  things  that  he 
says,  such  as  his  suggestive  ideas  about  sanctification 
and  about  forgiveness  and  about  duty.  But  his  theology 
has  glorious  emphasis  on  God's  transcendence,  not  for¬ 
getting  His  nearness;  on  man's  need,  including  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  sin;  on  the  resurrection  power;  and  not  merely 
on  the  ever-present  crisis,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  say  the  oft-recurring  crisis  of  judgment,  but  also 
on  a  future  of  divine  catastrophic  intervention. 

A  pastor,  even  though  he  reads  a  good  bit  of  old  and 
current  philosophy  and  of  queer  theology,  has  to  wade 
through  pools  of  aberrant  logic  muddied  by  eccentric 
statement  and  has  to  finger  yards  of  embroidered  error 
in  order  to  find  the  origin  of  these  main  lines  of  direc¬ 
tion.  But  after  you  read  and  reread  Barth,  fine  thoughts 
come  out  of  his  pages.  For  example,  he  reminds  us 
that  though  it  is  urgent  that  a  man  become,  be,  and  re¬ 
main  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  it  is  no 
less  urgent  that  he  bring  forth  his  fruit  in  due  season. 
Reading  about  Barth  has  some  value.  Reading  Barth 
has  more.  But,  as  Dr.  William  M.  Anderson  wisely 
says,  it  is  better  to  read  Matthew  and  Mark.  The  bright 
child  who  amuses  himself  too  often  by  spelling  words 
wrong  at  home  may  cause  himself  to  lose  out  in  the 
spelling-match.  Unorthodox  books  may  help  us  preach¬ 
ers  more  than  tame  orthodoxy,  but  it  is  never  wise  to 
omit  daily  contact  with  the  Truth. 

Much  of  Barth's  preaching  of  truth  may  be  new  in 
his  environment  but  is  not  unusual  over  here.  On  the 
first  page  of  The  Christian  Century  Pulpit  for  Dec., 
1933,  in  a  sermon  by  Dr.  F.  F.  Shannon,  we  find:  “the 
connecting  passageway  from  the  domain  of  physics  to  a 
whole  new  domain  of  life  is  the  Word  which  became 
flesh  nearly  two  thousand  Christmases  ago."  True,, 
well-put,  not  startling.  The  two  domains,  the  connect* 
ing  passageway  of  Jesus  the  Word,  the  divine  initiative 
are  as  Barthian  as  they  are  orthodox,  and  yet  are  not 
abnormal  modernism.  James  Moffatt’s  Grace  in  the 
New  Testament  asserts  the  divine  initiative  as  definitely 
as  does  President  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer's  Grace, 
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But  Barth  preaches  these  things  with  such  a  positive 
ring  of  conviction!  Brunner  agrees  with  him,  is  more 
methodical  in  the  employment  of  dialectic  paradox,  and 
being  less  original  seems  closer  to  our  forms  of  thought. 
But  Barth  seems  to  have  a  passionate  conviction  of  God, 
Eternal  and  Lofty  Triune  God,  sending  His  lightning 
flashes  of  revelation  and  power  to  us,  and  sending  Jesus 
to  save.  In  these  things,  of  course,  Barth  is  right.  We 
who  think  so  should  be  glad. 

Victoria,  Texas. 
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Everett  Falconer  Harrison,  Editor 


SOME  RECENT  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES 
By  James  L.  Kelso,  Th.D.,  D.D. 

I. 

The  outstanding  contribution  of  archaeology  to  New 
Testament  study  is  the  Chester  Beatty  Papyri.  These 
manuscripts,  found  some  two  years  ago,  are  now  being 
edited  and  published. 

Eight  of  these  manuscripts  are  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  the  majority  are  in  a  third  century  (A.  D.) 
hand,  although  one  is  from  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century  A.  D.  All  three  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament  are  of  the  third  century,  but  one  of  them 
which  contains  thirty  out  of  its  original  one  hundred 
and  ten  pages  is  from  the  first  half  of  the  third  century, 
or  a  hundred  years  older  than  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  and 
the  Codex  Vaticanus. 

Genesis  is  especially  valuable,  as  most  of  that  book 
is  missing  in  both  Codex  Sinaiticus  and  Codex  Vati¬ 
canus.  The  text  of  Daniel  follows  the  rare  original 
Septuagint  text,  but  places  chapter  5  after  chapter  8 :27. 

Of  the  gospel  text.  Dr.  Kenyon  says,  “Special  im¬ 
portance  attaches  to  the  Chester  Beatty  papyrus  by  rea¬ 
son  of  its  age.  Not  only  does  it  carry  back  the  evidence 
for  the  text  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  in  a  substantial 
form,  by  perhaps  as  much  as  a  century,  but  it  throws 
light  on  the  highly  important  period  during  which  the 
various  families  of  the  text  were  taking  shape.  By  its 
age  it  is  necessarily  free  from  any  suspicion  of  Byzantine 
revision;  and  it  shows  us,  as  existing  at  a  local  center 
in  Egypt,  a  text  free  from  the  marked  divergences  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Western  text.  It  is  therefore  a  witness 
to  the  substantial  integrity  of  our  textual  tradition. 
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while  making  an  invaluable  contribution  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  early  stages  of  that  tradition.” 

Furthermore,  these  manuscripts  are  not  in  the  roll- 
form  as  papyrus  is  commonly  found,  but  are  in  codex  or 
book-form.  They  seem  to  prove  that  the  Bible  was  the 
book  which  changed  publication  style  from  the  unwieldy 
scroll  to  the  convenient  book-form  which  we  are  still 
using  today.  They  also  show  that  the  Gospels  and  Acts 
were  bound  in  a  unit,  and  that  another  unit  was  the 
Pauline  Epistles. 


II. 

Dr.  Albright  excavated  a  section  of  the  city  of  Gibeah 
of  Saul  about  twelve  years  ago.  Last  fall  he  conducted 
another  campaign  there,  completing  the  major  work 
on  this  site. 

The  place  was  first  occupied  about  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  B.  C.  by  a  village.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
episode  recorded  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  Judges. 

The  site  was  reoccupied  and  it  became  Saul’s  capital 
from  1020  B.  C.  to  1000  B.  C.  Much  of  his  citadel  has 
been  excavated.  It  was  at  least  170  feet  long  and  115 
feet  wide,  counting  the  dimensions  inclusive  of  the  heavy 
towers  which  were  built  out  over  each  of  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  fortress.  This  same  type  of  fort  has  been 
found  in  the  Negeb  and  in  Moab. 

The  citadel  was  destroyed  in  Saul’s  life  time  and  was 
very  likely  rebuilt  by  him  as  the  reconstruction  is  so  like 
the  original,  and  is  dated  so  shortly  after  it. 

Somewhere  about  the  eighth  century  a  migdal,  or 
watch  tower,  was  built  over  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
old  fortress.  It  in  turn  was  destroyed  and  later  rebuilt 
about  the  seventh  century.  It  became  an  important  site 
not  long  after  the  exile  and  was  finally  destroyed  by 
Titus  in  his  approach  on  Jerusalem  in  70  A.  D. 

III. 

Moab  is  coming  into  archaeological  horizon  through 
the  work  of  Dr.  Nelson  Glueck,  a  personal  friend  and 
colaborer  of  the  late  Dr.  M.  G.  Kyle.  Last  year  he 
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studied  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  sites  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  this  district  and  he  will  continue  the  survey 
southward  this  spring.  He  has  traced  the  Bronze  Age 
trade  route  referred  to  in  Genesis  14  through  this  dis¬ 
trict,  and  he  is  also  working  on  the  identification  of  sites 
in  connection  with  Israel’s  entry  into  Palestine  in  the 
Moses-Joshua  period.  His  work  up  to  date  has  shown 
that  in  Moab  city  life  was  rare  between  the  eighteenth 
and  the  thirteenth-twelfth  centuries  B.  C.  In  other 
words,  Moab’s  first  greatness  was  in  the  period  covered 
by  Genesis.  Then  its  importance  slumped  and  the  land 
remained  a  minor  factor  in  Palestinian  history  until 
shortly  before  the  conquest  by  Moses  and  Joshua.  This 
land  became  Nabataean  territory  in  the  postexilic  pe¬ 
riod  and  remained  predominantly  so  throughout  the 
Inter-Testament  period.  Concerning  them  Dr.  Glueck 
writes,  “The  examination  of  about  a  hundred  Nabataean 
sites  revealed  that  the  Nabataean  kingdom  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  organized,  was  evidently  possessed  of  great 
wealth,  enjoyed  a  thriving  commerce,  had  a  sizable 
standing  army,  and  an  intricate  and  elaborate  system 
of  frontier  fortifications.  .  .  .  We  were  able  to  trace  a 
line  of  Nabataean  watch-towers  the  entire  length  of 
Moab.  They  guarded  the  eastern  frontier  between  the 
desert  and  the  towns.  These  watch-towers  are  situated 
within  signalling  distance  of  each  other,  and  very  prob¬ 
ably  extend  all  the  way  down  to  the  Red  Sea.  They  do 
not,  however,  represent  the  easternmost  settlements  of 
the  Nabataean  kingdom,  for  it  has  been  seen  that  they 
occupied  Bayir  Wells.” 
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THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  NOBLEMAN  AND  THE 
EARTHLY  KINGDOM 

Luke  19:11-27 

The  Parable  of  the  Nobleman  contains  important 
truth  for  our  times.  It  indicates  perhaps  more  clearly 
than  any  other  of  our  Lord’s  parables  that  when  He 
returns  He  will  set  up  an  earthly  kingdom  in  which  His 
servants  will  reign  with  Him. 

In  studying  this  parable  we  need  not  concern  our¬ 
selves  with  the  details  found  in  the  somewhat  similar 
parable,  that  of  the  Talents,  in  Matt.  25:14-30.  Little 
sympathy  is  now  shown  for  Strauss’  theory,  that  Luke 
combines  in  his  parable  elements  of  the  parable  of  the 
husbandmen  (Lk.  20)  and  the  talents  (Mt.  25).  Calvin, 
Olshausen,  Meyer,  Weiss,  Ewald,  Bleek,  and  Julicher 
maintain  that  the  parable  of  the  talents  and  that  of  the 
pounds  are  one  and  the  same;  but  they  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  the  reputation  of  the  evangelists.  Eder- 
sheim  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  they  are  two  dif¬ 
ferent  parables,  but  concludes  that  it  is  “perhaps  safest 
to  assume”  that  they  are  different.*  Alford  accepts 
them  as  two  different  parables  and  rightly  says  on  the 
view  that  they  are  one  and  the  same:  “If  so,  we  must 
at  once  give  up,  not  only  the  pretention  to  historical 
accuracy  on  the  part  of  our  Gospels,  but  all  idea  that 
they  furnish  us  with  the  words  of  our  Lord  anywhere: 
for  the  whole  structure  and  incidents  of  the  two  are 
essentially  different.”*  Trench,*  Godet,*  Bruce,®  and 
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Plummer,®  also  hold  that  the  two  are  different  parables. 
Plummer  has  a  full  discussion  of  the  problem.  Among 
other  things  he  says:  “Out  of  about  302  words  in 
Matthew  and  286  in  Luke,  only  about  66  words  or  parts 
of  words  are  common  to  the  two.’”  We  conclude,  there¬ 
fore,  that  they  are  two  distinct  parables  and  that  the 
details  of  the  parable  in  Matthew  have  no  bearing  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  one  in  Luke. 

In  coming  to  the  interpretation  of  the  parable,  we 
should  remember  to  note  the  historical  occasion  and  aim 
of  it,  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  things  employed 
in  the  similitude,  and  interpret  “the  several  parts  with 
strict  reference  to  the  general  scope  and  design  of  the 
whole.”®  To  neglect  any  one  of  these  three  canons  of 
interpretation  is  to  throw  ourselves  open  to  all  manner 
of  speculation  not  sustained  by  the  Word  of  God.  As 
was  stated  at  the  beginning,  this  parable  has  for  its 
central  theme  the  ascension  and  the  return  of  Christ  to 
set  up  an  earthly  kingdom.  Let  us  note  how  this  truth 
is  brought  out  in  this  parable. 

1.  The  kingdom  here  spoken  of  was  not  immedi¬ 
ately  to  appear.  V.  11  tells  us  that  He  spoke  this 
parable,  “because  he  was  nigh  Jerusalem,  and  because 
they  supposed  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  immediately 
to  appear.”  Now  God  had  made  a  covenant  with  David 
that  his  throne  should  be  established  for  ever  (2  Sam. 
7:12-16).  Later  on  He  reaffirmed  this  covenant  with 
an  oath  (Ps.  89:3,4,34-37).  This  oath  was  upheld  in 
the  days  of  Jeremiah,  when  the  nation  was  about  to  go 
to  Babylon  (Jer.  33:20,21).  Many  other  Scriptures 
predict  the  coming  of  the  Davidic  kingdom.  See  espe¬ 
cially  Isa.  9:6,7;  Jer.  23:5-7;  33:15-18;  Ezek.  37:20-28; 
Zech.  14:3-5.  These  and  other  similar  promises  formed 
the  background  of  Israel’s  expectation  of  an  earthly 
kingdom. 

When  the  angel  Gabriel  came  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
with  the  prediction  that  she  would  become  the  mother 
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of  our  Lord,  he  couched  his  message  in  the  following 
words:  “And  behold,  thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy  womb, 
and  bring  forth  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus. 
He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the 
Most  High;  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the 
throne  of  his  father  David;  and  he  shall  reign  over  the 
house  of  Jacob  for  ever;  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall 
be  no  end”  (Lk.  1:31-33).  However  we  may  explain 
the  appearance  of  the  star  that  the  Magi  saw,  we  must 
face  the  fact  that  they  came  in  search,  not  of  a  Savior, 
but  of  “the  King  of  the  Jews”  (Mt.  2:2).  The  res¬ 
toration  of  the  Davidic  kingdom,  with  its  deliverance 
from  earthly  enemies,  is  the  subject  also  of  Zacharias’ 
Benedicttis  (Lk.  1:67-79).  The  very  detailed  tracing 
of  the  genealogy  of  Christ  back  through  David  to  Abra¬ 
ham  by  Matthew  is  best  explained  as  intended  to  prove 
the  eligibility  of  Christ  to  the  throne  of  David.  And 
the  preaching  of  repentance  in  view  of  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom  seems  to  keep  us  on  the  ground  of  this 
expectation  (Mt.  3:2;  4:17;  10:7;  Lk.  9:2).  Surely 
Jesus  never  rebuked  anyone  for  expecting  such  a  king¬ 
dom.  When  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  re¬ 
quested  of  Christ  that  her  sons  might  sit,  the  one  on 
His  right  hand  and  the  other  on  His  left,  in  His  king¬ 
dom  (Mk.  10:35-45;  Mt.  20:20-28),  she  and  her  sons 
certainly  meant  the  earthly  kingdom.  It  would  seem 
that  here,  if  ever,  our  Lord  would  have  corrected  their 
“erroneous”  views  of  the  kingdom,  if  there  were  any  to 
correct;  but  He  did  not  do  so.  All  that  He  criticized  in 
them  was  their  selfish  ambition.  He  told  them  that  it 
was  not  for  Him  to  give  this  honor,  but  that  it  would 
be  given  to  those  for  whom  it  had  been  prepared  of  His 
Father  (Mt.  20:23;  Mk.  10:40).  After  the  resurrection, 
when  the  disciples  met  once  more  with  their  Lord,  they 
made  bold  to  ask :  “Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore 
the  kingdom  of  Israel?”  (Ac.  1:6).  And  again  He  does 
not  correct  them  as  to  their  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  kingdom.  He  merely  refuses  to  gratify  their  undue 
curiosity  as  to  the  times  and  the  seasons  when  this  event 
should  take  place,  when  He  says:  “It  is  not  for  you  to 
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know  time  or  season,  which  the  Father  hath  set  within 
his  own  authority”  (v.  7).  Just  as  here  in  Luke  19,  He 
there  directs  their  attention  to  the  work  lying  imme¬ 
diately  before  them.  There  is  not  one  word  of  reproof 
or  correction  as  to  their  expectation  of  an  earthly  king¬ 
dom. 

No  one,  surely,  would  argue  that  because  Jesus  re¬ 
fused  to  take  the  earthly  kingdom  at  the  hands  of  Satan 
(Mt.  4:8-10;  Lk.  4:5-8),  that  therefore  we  must  infer 
that  He  rejected  the  popular  view  that  there  would  be 
an  earthly  kingdom.  Some  would,  however,  argue  that 
if  Christ  had  believed  in  an  earthly  kingdom  and  had 
come  to  offer  such  a  kingdom,  that  He  would  have  em¬ 
braced  the  opportunity  at  Bethsaida  Julias,  when  after 
the  feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand,  “they  were  about  to 
come  and  take  him  by  force,  to  make  him  king”  (Jn. 
6:15).  But  to  speak  on  this  wise  is  plainly  to  forget 
the  conditions  that  had  to  be  met  before  the  kingdom 
could  be  established.  Again  and  again  we  read,  “Re¬ 
pent,  for  the  kingdom”  is  at  hand  (Mt.  3:2;  4:17;  10:7; 
Mk.  1:15;  Lk.  10:8-13).  This  meant,  repent  as  a 
nation.  Individuals  repented,  but  the  nation  as  a  whole 
rejected  the  message  and  the  offer  of  Christ.  Conse¬ 
quently  judgment  fell  upon  Israel  as  it  did  upon  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  while  the  small  group  that  repented 
became  the  nucleus  of  a  new  thing,  the  Church. 

But  to  return  to  the  Parable  of  the  Nobleman.  Hav¬ 
ing  all  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  of  a  future 
kingdom  as  a  background,  and  having  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  Christ  that  there  would  be  such  a  kingdom,  the 
people  felt  that  now,  after  three  years  of  public  min¬ 
istry,  the  time  must  be  here  for  the  full  realization  of 
their  expectation.  The  humble  followers  of  the  Lord 
did  not  understand  that  the  kingdom  could  be  set  up 
only  on  condition  of  the  national  repentance  of  Israel, 
and  so  they  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  Christ  by  the  nation  as  a  whole.  They  still 
thought  the  earthly  kingdom  would  immediately  be 
made  manifest  (dvacpaivEodai).  Christ,  knowing  this 
thought  on  the  part  of  His  followers,  “added  and  spake” 
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(jtQooOei?  eljtev,  a  Hebraism  in  the  Gentile  Luke)  this 
parable,  which  aims  to  set  forth  that  they  were  mis¬ 
taken  os  to  the  time  when  this  kingdom  would  be  set  up. 

It  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  this  purpose  shuts  out 
the  idea  that  Christ  is  speaking  about  a  spiritual  king¬ 
dom,  a  kingdom  that  began  with  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  In  the  first  place,  the 
parable  indicates  that  the  one  going  into  the  far  country 
returns  in  person,  and  not  in  the  person  of  a  substitute. 
This  in  itself  is  against  the  view  that  Christ  is  here 
represented  as  returning  in  the  person  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  And  in  the  second  place,  the  reference  cannot  be 
to  Pentecost  because  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  until 
that  day.  There  were  now  only  about  two  weeks  to  the 
crucifixion,  and  only  about  seventy  days  to  Pentecost. 
The  context  indicates  that  there  would  be  a  considerable 
interval  between  the  moment  of  speaking  and  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  kingdom.  Surely,  the  seventy  days  to  Pente¬ 
cost  do  not  allow  for  the  trading  with  the  pound  and 
the  gaining  of  other  pounds!  No,  the  very  fact  that 
this  parable  aims  to  show  that  there  would  be  this  con¬ 
siderable  interval  between  the  going  away  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Christ  indicates  that  our  Lord  is  not  speaking 
of  a  spiritual,  but  of  an  earthly,  kingdom. 

2.  The  kingdom  of  which  our  Lord  speaks  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  heaven,  but  set  up  on  earth.  We  are  told  that 
this  nobleman  (Evvevng)  “went  into  a  far  country,  to 
receive  for  himself  a  kingdom,  and  to  return”  (v.  12). 
Consistency  of  interpretation  demands  that  we  hold,  not 
only  that  the  nobleman  must  return  in  person,  but  also 
that  he  will  set  up  his  kingdom  in  the  country  from 
which  he  departed.  In  other  words,  we  must  insist  that 
Christ  is  not  now  sitting  on  the  throne  of  David  in 
heaven  and  ruling  over  his  people  on  earth  from  that 
sphere,  but  that  He  receives  the  kingdom  in  heaven, 
returns  to  earth,  and  then  sets  up  the  kingdom  on  the 
earth. 

It  is  commonly  agreed  that  Jesus  alludes  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Archelaus,  son  of  Herod  the  Great  (cf.  Mt. 
2:22),  some  thirty  years  ago,  in  this  parable.  Josephus 
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gives  us  many  details  of  this  incident.  Among  these 
are  the  acclamation  of  Archelaus  as  king  by  the  army 
on  the  death  of  Herod,  and  Archelaus*  refusal  of  the 
honor  until  his  father’s  testament  be  approved  by  Caesar 
{Ant.  xvii.  8. 2,  4) ;  the  uprising  of  the  Jews  and  the 
slaying  of  3,000  of  them  by  Archelaus  {Ant.  xvii.  9. 3) ; 
the  sending  of  an  embassage  of  fifty  men  to  Rome  and 
the  assistance  of  8,000  Jews  living  in  Rome,  in  protest¬ 
ing  against  the  appointment  of  Archelaus  and  in  re¬ 
questing  that  Palestine  be  joined  to  Syria  and  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  presidents  of  Syria  {Ant.  xvii.  11. 1-3) ; 
Caesar’s  partial  granting  of  their  request  in  appointing 
Archelaus  as  ethnarch  of  Judea,  with  the  promise  “to 
give  him  the  royal  dignity  hereafter,  if  he  governed  his 
part  virtuously”  {Ant.  xvii.  11.  4) ;  Archelaus’  return, 
rebuilding  of  the  royal  palace  at  Jericho,  further  mis¬ 
treatment  of  the  Jews,  and  final  banishment  by  Caesar 
(Awt.  xvii.  13. 1,  2).  Note  that  he  returned  to  Jericho 
and  rebuilt  the  royal  palace,  a  fact  that  may  have  given 
occasion  to  this  parable,  which  seems  to  have  been 
spoken  at  Jericho.  Whatever  may  be  the  fact  as  to 
Christ’s  allusion  to  Archelaus,  Edersheim  well  says  that 
“the  applications  to  Rome  for  installation  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  popular  opposition  thereto,  were  of  such  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  amidst  the  quarrels  and  intrigues  of 
the  Herodians,  that  no  difficulty  could  have  been  felt  in 
understanding  the  allusions  of  the  parable.”* 

In  explaining  this  going  into  a  far  country  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  kingdom  and  to  return.  Trench  says:  “The 
kingdom  which  this  nobleman  goes  to  receive  can 
scarcely  be,  as  some  understand  it,  another  kingdom,  at 
a  distance  from  the  land  of  his  birth ;  but  rather  he  goes 
to  receive  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom,  whereof  be¬ 
fore  he  was  one  of  the  more  illustrious  citizens,  and 
which  after  a  while  he  returns  to  reign  over,  as  its 
king.”»»  Plummer  says,  the  parable  tells  us,  “that  the 
desired  PaoiXeia  is  at  the  starting  point,  not  at  a  dis- 
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tance.””  There  ought,  therefore,  to  be  no  difficulty  for 
the  one  who  accepts  the  words  of  Christ  as  final  author¬ 
ity.  Sanday,  speaking  of  the  kingdom  in  the  Gospels, 
says:  “There  can  be  no  real  question  that  the  kingdom 
is  presented  in  both  lights  as  present  and  future”;” 
and,  on  the  future  aspect  of  the  kingdom:  “This  escha¬ 
tological  coming  and  catastrophic  side  Jesus  did  not  re¬ 
pudiate,  though  He  gave  a  different  turn  to  it”;**  and, 
once  more,  “The  future  coming,  the  more  or  less  distant 
coming,  of  which  the  Son  Himself  does  not  know  the 
day  or  the  hour,  is  the  eschatological  coming  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  expectation,  which,  if  we  follow  our  authorities,  we 
must  believe  that  Jesus  also  shared.”'*  One  could  only 
wish  that  Sanday  had  here  emphasized  the  fact  which 
he  states,  viz.,  that  Christ  held  the  “current  expectation” 
of  His  own  return  and  the  earthly  kingdom. 

Let  it  be  clearly  noted  then,  that  the  kingdom  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  heaven,  but  set  up  on  earth  when  Christ  re¬ 
turns.  Our  Lord  is  now  sitting  with  the  Father  in  His 
throne  (Rev.  3:21),  and  He  will  remain  there  until 
Jehovah  will  put  all  His  enemies  under  His  feet  (Ps. 
110:1;  Ac.  2:29-36).  This  will  take  place  when  He 
comes  the  second  time  (Joel  3:9-17;  Rev.  19:11-20:3). 
Then  He  will  sit  upon  His  own  throne,  the  throne  of 
His  glory  (Mt.  25:31-46),  namely,  upon  the  throne  which 
the  angel  Gabriel  said  God  would  give  Him  (Lk. 
1:31-33).  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  parable  we  are 
studying. 

3.  The  period  of  the  Nobleman’s  absence  is  devoted 
to  the  testing  of  his  servants  with  a  view  to  their  reign¬ 
ing  with  him  when  he  returns.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
assume  that  the  nobleman  had  only  ten  servants.  The 
word  eavToii  (v.  13)  may  mean,  as  Plummer  suggests, 
“his  household  slaves,”  for  “among  them,  if  anywhere 
he  would  be  likely  to  find  fidelity  to  his  interests.  As 
he  merely  wishes  to  test  them,  the  sum  committed  to 

’’Comm,  on  Luke,  in  loc. 

^'Outline  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  p.  81. 

’*0/.  cit.,  p.  80. 

^*Op.  cit.,  p.  82. 
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each  is  small.”*®  God's  consecrated  children  are  His 
bond-slaves  (Soiilov).  Paul  was  fond  of  the  name  bond- 
slave  (Rom.  1:1;  2  Cor.  4:5;  Gal.  1:10,  etc.).  The  apos¬ 
tles,  after  the  first  outburst  of  persecution  in  Jerusalem, 
prayed  that  God  would  give  His  bond-slaves  to  speak 
with  boldness  (Ac.  4:29).  Both  James  (1:1)  and  Jude 
(1:1)  call  themselves  bond-slaves  of  Christ.  The  book 
of  Revelation  is  addressed  to  bond-slaves  (1:1);  the 
time  will  come  when  God  will  reward  His  bond-slaves 
(11:18);  and  they  will  serve  Him  for  ever  (22:3). 
From  these  considerations  it  would  seem  to  be  clear 
that  the  bond-slaves  of  our  parable  are  the  members  of 
the  true  Church,  the  body  of  Christ. 

These  bond-slaves  were  to  “carry  on  business” 
(jiQaYiiaTEvoaoOe,  Westcott  and  Hort  have  the  infinitive, 
jtQaYixaTevaaofiai)  during  the  Nobleman's  absence.  The 
word  “occupy,”  in  the  A.  V.,  is  a  Latinism,  which  at 
one  time  had  the  meaning  “carry  on  business,”  but  it 
now  more  generally  means  to  take  or  hold  possession  of, 
or  both.  We  need  not  decide  just  what  is  meant  by  the 
pound  (uva),  whether  the  common  grace  of  salvation  to 
all  believers;**  the  Word  of  God,*’  or  both  the  mission  to 
advance  the  kingdom  and  Word  of  God.**  The  thing 
that  is  clear  is  that  the  servants  were  entrusted  with  a 
part  of  their  Master's  goods  and  that  they  were  to  act 
as  stewards  of  those  goods.  Some  day  they  would  be 
called  to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship.  The 
silver  ^ivd  was  worth  about  thirty  dollars,  the  gold  one 
nearly  five  hundred  dollars.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  this  was  a  silver  jAva.  Bruce  well  says,  the  paltri¬ 
ness  of  the  sum  suggests  “that  what  lay  before  them  in 
the  immediate  future  was  a  life  not  merely  of  activity, 
but  of  obscure,  inglorious  activity,  amid  hard,  necessi¬ 
tous  circumstances.  By  this  parable  Christ  says  to  His 
faithful  followers.  Ye  are  to  be  rulers  eventually,  but  ye 
must  be  traders  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  in  a  small 

“O/.  cit.,  in  loc. 

**Godet,  op.  cit. 

’^Habershon,  The  Study  of  the  Parables,  p.  287. 

‘•Bruce,  op.  cit. 
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way, — village  tradesmen,  itinerant  pedlars,  so  to 
speak.”** 

The  expression,  h  ^  (v.  13),  is  literally, 

‘‘during  the  time  in  which  I  am  coming,”  i.  e.,  the  time 
until  the  return.  This  same  verb  is  used  for  coming 
back  also  in  Jo.  4:16;  21:22,23.  When  the  nobleman 
returned,  having  received  the  kingdom,  he  called  the 
bond-slaves  for  an  accounting.  The  word  biEJtQaYnaxevoavTo 
does  not  mean,  “what  they  had  gained  by  trading”  (as 
A.  V.  and  A.  S.  V.),  but  “what  business  they  had  trans¬ 
acted.”  The  idea  of  gain  is  not  in  the  verb,  and  it  is 
evident  that  one  had  not  gained  anything. 

This  is  not  the  judgment  for  sin;  for  the  believer 
does  not  come  into  that  judgment  (Jn.  5:24).  It  is  the 
judgment  of  the  believer  for  his  works  (2  Cor.  5:10;  1 
Cor.  3:11-15).  Godet  well  says:  “In  Luke  the  one  point 
in  question  is  to  settle  the  position  of  the  servants  in  the 
economy  of  glory  which  is  opening,  and  consequently  to 
determine  the  proportion  of  faithfulness  displayed  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  labor  and  probation  which  has  just 
closed.”*®  This  was  the  purpose  of  the  entrustment:  to 
test  the  servants  as  to  their  faithfulness  and  fitness  to 
occupy  positions  of  responsibility  in  the  future  kingdom. 
Surely,  it  is  clear  that  the  reward  is  given  only  after 
the  return  of  Christ.  God’s  people  are  not  yet  reigning 
with  Christ,  because  He  has  not  yet  returned.  Scrip¬ 
ture  holds  out  the  promise  of  coregency  with  Christ  in 
the  future  kingdom  (Mt.  19:28;  1  Cor.  6:2;  2  Tim. 
2:11-13;  Rev.  5:10;  20:4).  Bear  in  mind  that  the  re¬ 
wards  will  not  be  granted  until  Christ  comes  again  (Mt. 
16:27;  2  Tim.  4:8;  Rev.  22:12),  and  that  in  our  parable 
the  reward  consists  in  an  elevation  to  coregency  with 
the  Nobleman. 

4.  The  kingdom  will  have  its  “citizens.”  In  a  sense, 
of  course,  the  bond-slaves,  now  lifted  to  the  place  of 
authority  with  the  Nobleman,  will  be  subjects  of  that 
kingdom;  but  in  a  very  different  sense  from  the  rest  of 
the  people.  These  “citizens”  are  the  Jews,  concerning 


at.,  p.  220. 
*®0/.  cit. 
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whom  Christ  spoke  the  parable.  They  were  His  citizens 
when  he  was  here  the  first  time,  but  they  refused  to 
recognize  Him  as  King.  Though  they  rejected  Him,  He 
will  yet  become  their  King  (see  under  No.  1  above). 
Even  after  His  departure  they  hated  Him.  They  sent 
an  embassage  after  Him  (v.  14).  In  the  case  of  Arche- 
laus,  there  was  reason  for  hatred;  but  in  Christ’s  case 
they  hated  Him  without  a  cause  (Jn.  15:23-25).  Trench 
suggests  that  the  stoning  of  Stephen  (Ac.  7),  the  killing 
of  James  (Ac.  12),  the  persecuting  of  Paul,  and  the 
others  after  him,  make  up  this  embassage  which  they 
sent  after  Christ,  indicating  that  they  did  not  want  Him 
to  become  King  over  them.** 

Bruce,  very  improperly  taking  the  parable  to  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  lifetime  of  the  people  addressed,  refers  this 
coming  and  destruction  of  the  enemies  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  70.**  But  Godet  says  correctly 
that  “v.  14  describes  the  resistance  of  the  Jews  to  the 
Messianic  sovereignty  of  Jesus,  and  that  during  all  the 
time  which  separates  His  first  from  His  second  com¬ 
ing.”**  Truly,  V.  27  represents  Christ’s  reckoning  with 
the  Jewish  people,  as  vv.  15-26  represents  His  reckon¬ 
ing  with  the  Church.  The  Word  of  God  teaches  that 
God  will  deal  with  Israel  in  judgment  before  He  can 
deal  with  it  in  grace.  See  Jer.  30:4-9;  Ezek.  20:33-38. 
Indeed,  so  severe  will  this  judgment  be  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  coming  of  Christ  at  the  crucial  moment,  the 
whole  nation  would  be  exterminated  (Zech.  14:1-5).  It 
should  be  noted  that  they  are  now  called  His  “enemies” 
(v.  27).  Not  the  whole  nation,  but  only  the  rebellious 
part  of  the  nation  will  be  punished.  The  rest  will  re¬ 
pent  at  His  coming  (Zech.  12:10-14),  wash  in  the  “foun¬ 
tain  opened  to  the  house  of  David  and  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  for  sin  and  for  uncleanliness”  (Zech. 
13:1),  and  be  saved  (Ro.  11:25-27).  They  will  consti¬ 
tute  the  nucleus  of  Israel  that  will  enter  the  kingdom 
and  be  the  citizens  of  it. 

"Op.  cit.,  p.  504. 

"Op.  cit.,  p.  224. 

"Op.  cit.,  p.  221. 
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In  the  above  discussion  the  servant  who  kept  his 
pound  laid  up  in  a  napkin  (vv.  20-26)  has  not  been  for¬ 
gotten.  He  is  introduced  as  a  warning,  that  we  receive 
not  the  grace  of  God  in  vain  (2  Cor.  6:1).  Godet  con¬ 
siders  him  the  “believer  who  has  not  found  the  state 
of  grace  offered  by  Jesus  so  brilliant  as  he  hoped, — a 
legal  Christian,  who  has  not  tasted  grace,  and  knows 
nothing  of  the  Gospel  but  its  severe  morality.”*^  This 
we  may  accept  as  the  correct  interpretation,  except  that 
we  are  not  certain  that  this  is  a  true  believer.  If  he  is, 
then  he  represents  the  believer  who  will  receive  no  re¬ 
ward,  but  be  saved  so  as  by  fire  (1  Cor.  3:15).  It  is 
more  probable  that  he  is  merely  a  nominal  Christian, 
because  he  loses  that  which  he  seems  to  have  (cf.  Luke 
8:18).  In  either  case,  this  character  is  a  warning  to  us, 
lest  we  content  ourselves  with  mere  appearances.  The 
day  will  declare  the  true  nature  of  each  man’s  life  and 
of  each  man’s  service. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  Parable  of  the  Nobleman 
teaches  that  we  should  look  for  an  earthly  kingdom, 
that  this  kingdom  will  be  set  up  when  Christ  returns, 
that  His  faithful  servants  will  at  that  time  receive  a 
place  on  the  throne  with  Him,  and  that  the  unfaithful 
will  lose  even  that  which  they  seem  to  have.  Many 
other  Scriptures  teach  these  same  lessons.  Let  us  frank¬ 
ly  accept  these  facts  and  make  them  the  basis  of  our 
interpretation  of  the  prophetic  Word.  Let  us  also  “carry 
on  business”  till  He  come,  in  order  that  we  may  hear 
His  “well  done,”  and  receive  a  reward  when  He  comes! 

Henry  C.  Thiessen. 


'*Op.  ciU.  p.  222. 
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By  Wilbur  M.  Smith,  D.D. 

(Continued  from  the  Jammry  number) 

VII.  Theology 

Adolf  Harnack  himself,  in  his  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  his  epochal  History  of  Dogma,  said  that:  “We 
still  want  a  history  of  Christian  theological  ideas  in 
their  relation  to  contemporary  philosophy.  Above  all, 
we  have  not  got  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  Hellenistic 
philosophical  terminology  in  its  development  up  to  the 
fourth  century.”  Professor  E.  F.  Scott  remarked,  in 
1907,  that :  “The  problem  of  the  origin  of  gnosticism  is  an 
exceedingly  complicated  one,  and  the  deeper  investiga¬ 
tions  which  may  eventually  solve  it  are  still  in  their 
initial  stages.”®*  Dean  Inge,  in  giving  his  Drew  lecture 
at  Memorial  Hall,  London,  in  October,  1921,  made  the 
statement  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  time  is 
a  standard  book  on  the  Christian  doctrine  of  immor¬ 
tality,  a  life  task  for  someone  who  is  both  a  philosopher 
and  an  historian.®*  In  his  very  interesting  and  sug¬ 
gestive  volume.  Can  We  Dispense  with  Christianity?  Mr. 
F.  W.  Butler,  sometime  ago  stated  what  many  other 
theological  writers  have  expressed  from  time  to  time 
in  different  ways.  “The  chief  reason  for  the  existing 
lack  of  contact  between  the  modem  mind  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  is  the  failure  to  state,  vindicate,  and  com- 

**E.  F.  Scott:  The  Apologetic  of  the  New  Testament.  New  York. 
1907.  p.  148. 

**I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  discover  any  volume  in  which  this  lec¬ 
ture  was  printed.  My  quotation  is  from  a  brief  report  by  Miss 
Jane  T.  Stoddart,  in  the  British  Weekly,  Oct.  20,  192i.  p.  51. 
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mend  the  great  heritage  of  spiritual  thought  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  view  of  God  and  the  world.  We  need  to  do  again  for 
our  own  generation  what  in  past  ages  was  done  by  the 
great  Christian  thinkers  for  the  generations  in  which 
they  lived.  We  need  a  presentation  of  the  philosophy  of 
Christianity  in  terms  of  contemporary  knowledge  and 
with  reference  to  the  real  thought  of  the  age.  We  need 
that  in  great  and  detailed  outline  calculated  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  systematic  thinkers.’  And  we  need  that 
in  more  simple  but  not  less  exact  terminology  for  the 
masses  and  for  the  public  with  just  average  educa¬ 
tion.”*" 

Whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not,  Dean  Inge  has 
expressed  what  many  others  have  thought  when  he 
states  that;  “We  need  a  great  constructive  labor  of 
Christian  theology  which  shall  make  the  faith  intelli¬ 
gible  and  satisfying  to  those  whose  education  has  been 
of  the  modern  type  (i.e.  scientific).  And  may  we  not 
look  for  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  steer  us 
through  what  must  necessarily  be  a  difficult  and  dan¬ 
gerous  strait?  It  is  a  work  which  quite  obviously  must 
be  done.  The  building  will  stand  on  the  old  foundation ; 
other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  save  that  which  is  laid, 
even  Jesus  Christ.  But  the  superstructure  will  be  in 
part  at  least  modern.”**  Above  all,  we  greatly  need  a 
systematic  theology  which  will  give  adequate  place  to 
the  fundamental  dispensational  periods  of  the  Scriptures 
and  which  will  properly  interpret  the  great  subjects  of 


*’F.  W.  Butler:  Can  We  Dispense  With  Christianity?  London,  1922. 
pp.  178,  179.  Dr.  J.  Gresham  Machen,  Professor  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  Westminster  Theological  Seminary,  who  has  very  kindly 
read  the  manuscript  of  this  article,  writes:  “I  do  not  think  that 
we  Christians  want  a  presentation  of  the  philosophy  of  Christianity 
in  terms  of  contemporary  knowledge.  What  we  want  is  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  what  the  Bible  teaches,  in  opposition  to  whatever,  in  the 
thought  of  any  particular  age,  is  contrary  to  the  Bible.”  With  this 
statement  the  author  and  probably  most  of  the  readers  of  this  article 
would  heartily  agree.  The  statements  of  Mr.  Butler  and  Dean 
Inge  in  being  quoted  are  not,  as  is  true  with  some  other  quotations 
in  this  article,  necessarily  approved. 

••W.  R.  Inge:  “Christianity  in  a  Scientific  Age,”  in  Christian  Work. 
April  25,  1925.  p.  256.  Alfred  Cave,  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
remarked  that,  “a  very  pressing  want  of  the  time  is  a  good  book  on 
natural  theology.”  An  Introduction  to  Theology.  Edinburgh.  1836. 
p.  143  (and  elaborated  further  on  p.  144). 
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eschatology  from  a  premillennial  standpoint.  Whatever 
be  our  views  of  prophecy,  everyone  must  admit  that  the 
weakest  section  of  all  modern  systematic  theology  is 
that  devoted  to  eschatological  themes.  When  these  sys¬ 
tematic  treatments  should  rise  to  a  climax,  they  drop 
down  to  a  plane  of  deadening  mediocrity.  If  Dr.  Lewis 
Sperry  Chafer  would  find  time  to  build  up  a  work  based 
upon  and  answering  the  six  thousand  questions  of  his 
remarkable  Analytical  Questionnaire,  he  would  give  to 
the  ministers  of  this  generation  a  work  to  which  they 
would  be  constantly  referring,  resulting  in  an  ever 
firmer  grasp  of  the  profound  truths  of  the  Word  of  God 
and  in  an  ever  richer  preaching.”” 

VIII.  The  History  of  Prophetic  Interpretation 

Three  hundred  years  ago  Francis  Bacon  wrote,  in 
the  second  book  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  “the 
history  of  prophecy  consisteth  of  two  relatives,  the 
prophecy  and  the  accomplishment;  and  therefore  the 
nature  of  such  a  work  ought  to  be,  that  every  prophecy 
of  the  Scripture  be  sorted  with  the  eventful  fulfilling  of 
the  same,  throughout  the  ages  of  the  world ;  both  for  the 
better  confirmation  of  faith,  and  for  the  better  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  Church,  touching  those  parts  of  prophecy 
which  are  yet  unfulfilled.  This  is  a  work  which  he  finds 
Divine,  but  is  to  be  done  with  wisdom,  sobriety,  and 
reverence,  or  not  at  all.”  I  would  say,  if  I  am  allowed 
to  express  my  own  opinion,  that,  with  all  the  tremendous 
advance  which  the  Christian  Church  has  made  in  the 
study  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  since  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  there  has  not  yet  been  produced 
a  work  which  considers,  in  adequate  detail,  with  pro¬ 
found  scholarship  and  deep  insight,  all  the  primary 
prophecies  of  Scripture,  both  those  fulfilled  and  those 
yet  to  be  fulfilled,  arranging  them  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence  down  through  the  ages,  and  making  the  en- 

*®L€wis  Sperry  Chafer:  Analytical  Questionnaire.  Based  upon  and 
Developing  the  Material  presented  in  Lecture  Form  which  com¬ 
prises  the  Course  in  Systematic  Theology  as  given  at  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Theological  College.  First  Year.  Second  Year.  Third  Year. 
Dallas,  Texas.  1931.  1933. 
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tire  subject  of  Biblical  prophecy  one  great  coherent 
whole.  1  would  consider  this  work  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  needed  volumes  in  the  Christian  Church  today. 

The  learned  Theodor  Zahn  has  said  that,  *‘a  useful 
history  of  the  interpretation  of  Revelation  which  would 
be  almost  equivalent  to  a  history  of  Christian  eschatology 
has  not  yet  been  written.”*®  Considering  an  even  broader 
field,  Samuel  Gardiner  Ayres,  in  his  bibliography,  which 
has  been  referred  to  above,  says  that,  “there  is  no  satis¬ 
factory  history  of  either  millenarianism  or  premillen- 
arianism.”**  Such  books  as  have  already  been  devoted 
to  this  particular  subject  are,  frankly,  very  inadequate, 
for  instance,  the  recently  published  volume  Premillen- 
nialism  in  America,  by  Dr.  William  H.  Rutgers  (Goes, 
Holland,  1930),  absolutely  fails  to  discover  the  remark¬ 
able  literature  dealing  with  prophetic  subjects  published 
during  the  Colonial  period  of  our  history,  when  even  the 
Presidents  of  Harvard  University  were  interested  in  the 
matter  of  the  return  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  A  book  such  as 
has  been  described  here  should  examine,  with  micro¬ 
scopic  care,  such  a  topic  as  this:  what  were  thought  to 
be  the  particular  signs  of  the  times  pointing  to  the  im¬ 
minent  return  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  different 
prophetic  writers  in  different  periods  of  Church  History, 
and,  in  what  way,  if  any,  do  the  signs  of  the  times 
being  spoken  of  today  as  equally  certain  portents  of  the 
imminency  of  the  Second  Advent,  differ  from  the  signs 
identified  in  previous  ages  of  prophetic  expectancy?  A 
most  valuable  field  for  investigation  here  would  be  the 
matter  of  the  abominable  habit  of  the  setting  of  dates 
for  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ,  for  the  beginning  of 
the  millennium,  or  for  other  prophetic  events.  The 
Church  has  always  suffered  from  a  periodic  resurgence 
of  chronological  systems  of  prophetic  dates,  even  as  now 
students  of  prophecy,  who  ought  to  know  better,  are 
predicting  that  1934  will  be  an  epochal  period  in  the 


*®T.  Zahn:  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  Eng.  trans.  2nd  rev. 

ed.  New  York.  1917.  Vol.  III.  p.  446. 

®‘S.  G.  Ayres:  Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord.  An  English  Bibliography  of 
Christology.  New  York.  1906.  p.  209. 
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prophetic  calendar.  There  have  been  at  least  sixty  dif¬ 
ferent  dates,  from  the  year  500  A.D.,  definitely  setting 
the  time  when  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  must  come  back. 
An  examination  of  these  systems,  and  a  comparison  of, 
and  a  fearless  exposure  of  the  strange  interpretations 
by  which  these  false  dates  were  determined,  would  be  a 
healthy  antidote  in  the  Christian  Church  today  for  the 
habit  which  has  brought  disrepute  to  the  study  of  the 
divinely  given  body  of  prophetic  truth.  Finally,  such  a 
volume  should  give  particular  attention  to  the  infiuence 
of  prophetic  truth  in  the  lives  of  outstanding  leaders  in 
the  Christian  Church,  and  in  the  lives  of  scientists, 
statesmen,  and  other  leaders  of  thought  during  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era. 

IX.  The  Bible  in  Life  and  Literature 

The  late  saintly  Bishop  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  in  speaking 
of  the  influence  of  Romans  3 :25,  26  on  the  lives  of  two 
famous  Christian  saints  said  that  “it  would  be  a  deeply 
interesting  work  to  collect  and  exhibit  together  examples 
of  the  conveyance  of  great  spiritual  blessings,  in  memor¬ 
able  lives,  through  the  perusal  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.”^*  What  he  wrote  of  this  one  great  Pauline  docu¬ 
ment  could  be  said  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  and  it  is 
past  time  when  someone  with  leisure,  and  means,  and 
ability,  ought  to  devote  himself  to  a  lifelong  study  of 
the  influence  of  the  Word  of  God  as  a  whole,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  the  influence  of  individual  passages  in  the 
Word  in  the  lives  of  men  and  women  who  have  achieved, 
whose  names  cover  the  pages  of  the  true  history  of  the 
Church,  and  even  the  power  and  influence  of  particular 
passages  in  the  lives  of  heathen  converts  as  revealed  to 
us  in  the  invaluable  documents  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
enterprise  of  the  last  century  and  a  half.  As  the  late 
T.  H.  Darlow  said,  “if  these  texts  had  tongues,  and  could 
repeat  the  tale  of  their  ministry  down  through  the 
generations  of  the  faithful,  what  marvels  of  experience 
they  would  reveal.  Their  biographies  would  be  gath- 


**H.  C.  G.  Moule:  The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans.  (Expositor’s 
Bible),  p.  100. 
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ered  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  from  the  utter¬ 
most  parts  of  the  sea,  ‘from  lonely  chambers,  from  suf¬ 
fering  sick-beds,  from  the  brink  of  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  from  scaffolds  and  fiery  piles  witness¬ 
ing  in  sunlight,  from  moors  and  mountains  beneath  the 
stars,  and  in  high  places  of  the  field,  turning  to  flight 
the  armies  of  the  aliens.’  At  the  same  time  a  similar 
work  should  be  done  for  the  influence  of  the  Bible  in 
English  literature,  a  subject  frequently  approached  by 
different  writers  at  different  times,  but  never  exhaus¬ 
tively  entered  upon.  Some  years  ago,  the  late  Professor 
Albert  S.  Cook  of  Yale  University,  published  his  Biblical 
Quotations  in  Old  English  Prose  WriterSy  which  he  said 
was  to  be  the  “first  installment  of  a  reasonably  complete 
collection  of  the  Biblical  extracts  scattered  through  the 
Old  English  prose  texts.”  His  volume  covered  only  the 
writings  of  Alfred  and  Aelfric.  Some  years  later.  Miss 
Mary  W.  Smyth  published  a  second  volume  in  this  series 
carrying  the  subject  down  to  1350  A.  D.“  As  far  as  I 
know,  no  volume  has  appeared  subsequently  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  series.  Different  English  authors  have  been 
studied  and  their  Biblical  references  carefully  classified, 
especially  the  writings  of  William  Shakespeare  and  John 
Ruskin,  and,  while  there  are  a  number  of  volumes  and 
articles  dealing  with  the  Biblical  references  of  Tenny¬ 
son,  Longfellow,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  et 
cetera,  yet  even  with  these  famous  authors,  the  subject 
has  by  no  means  been  exhausted,  the  writers  either  con¬ 
fining  themselves  to  a  portion  of  the  writings  of  their 
particular  author  or  limiting  their  investigation  to  quo¬ 
tations  from  certain  parts  of  the  Bible.  Indeed,  as  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  not  to  be  had  in  English  an  ex- 

^*T.  H.  Darlow:  The  Greatest  Book  in  the  World.  1927.  p.  155. 

^^Mary  W.  Smyth:  Biblical  Quotations  in  Middle  English  Literature 
before  1350.  New  York.  1911. 
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haustive  treatment  of  the  Biblical  references  of  two 
such  great  poets  as  John  Milton  and  Chaucer." 

Such  a  work  as  the  writer  is  here  speaking  of  has 
been  very  ably  executed,  in  part,  by  Miss  Jane  T.  Stod- 
dart,  in  her  two  splendid  volumes.  The  Old  Testament 
in  Life  and  Literature  and  The  New  Testament  in  Life 
and  Literature,  and  more  recently  (1933)  Miss  Stoddart 
has  issued  a  very  interesting  volume  covering  only  one 
saying  of  our  Lord’s,  A  Book  of  the  Golden  Rule.  If 
someone  would  do  for  all  the  important  passages  of 
Scripture,  what  Miss  Stoddart  has  done  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  one,  they  would  confer  an  inestimable  favor 
upon  students  and  preachers  of  the  Holy  Scripture. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Boreham  has  made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  this  generation  in  his  many  books  dealing 
with  great  texts  of  the  Scriptures  and  their  influence  in 
the  lives  of  famous  men  and  women.  However,  we  still 
need  someone,  or  rather  a  group  of  writers,  to  cover  the 
entire  fleld  of  English  and  American  biography  and  lit¬ 
erature,  and  to  give  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world  a 
monumental  work  in  which,  instantly,  may  be  found  the 
influence  of  every  passage  of  Scripture  in  the  lives  of 
men  and  women  who  have  had  any  place  in  the  history 
and  development  and  thought  of  these  countries,  and  the 
use  of  every  particular  passage  of  Scripture  in  any  vol¬ 
ume  of  English  or  American  literature  worthy  of  the 
name.  Hundreds  of  these  references,  especially  to  the 
influence  of  the  Bible  in  the  lives  of  men,  are  buried 
in  obscure  periodicals  and  pamphlets  and  biographies, 
from  which  someone  should  certainly  rescue  them.  Only 
the  other  day,  reading  in  Mr.  J.  E.  Hutton’s  History  of 
Moravian  Missions,  I  found  the  most  remarkable  illus- 

the  need  of  a  thorough  restudy  of  the  Biblical  references  in 
Chaucer’s  writings,  see  “Chaucer’s  Use  of  the  Vulgate”,  by  Grace 
W.  Landrum,  in  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association 
of  America.  1924.  Vol.  XXXIX.  pp.  75-100.  An  almost  perfect 
example  of  an  exhaustive  study  of  a  great  writer’s  use  of  the 
Scriptures  is  to  be  found  in  the  Index  Volume  (vol.  XXXIX.  Lon¬ 
don.  1912)  of  the  Library  Edition  of  the  works  of  John  Ruskin, 
edited  by  E.  T.  Cook  and  Alexander  Widderburn,  where  are  ap¬ 
proximately  6,000  different  references  to  Biblical  quotations  in  Rusk- 
in’s  writings  arranged  according  to  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and 
chapter,  and  verse. 
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tration  of  the  power  of  Matthew  26:37-39,  the  hearing 
of  which  really  initiated  the  great  missionary  work  of 
the  Moravians  among  the  Greenlanders  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  offered  the  most  stubborn  resistance  against  all 
effort  to  win  them  to  Christ.  What  a  fascinating  work 
it  would  be  if  someone  would  carefully  scrutinize  all  the 
early  volumes  of  the  reports  of  the  legislatures  of  our 
Colonial  States  and  those  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  our 
National  Congress,  and  discover  for  us  the  use  of 
Scripture  texts  in  Congressional  debates  and  their  pos¬ 
sible  influence  over  the  early  legislation  of  our  country. 
This  field  is  simply  inexhaustible  and  only  the  very 
barest  suggestions  have  been  made  here. 

X.  Miscellaneous 

This  article  is  already  too  long  and  many  other 
needed  books  which  I  would  like  to  speak  of  must  now 
be  mentioned  with  extreme  brevity.  It  is  surprising 
that,  thus  far,  no  one  has  given  us  a  Bible  with  all  the 
passages  containing  geographical  references  arranged 
under  specific  heads,  so  that  one  might  carry  such  a 
book  with  him,  together  with  a  guide,  to  Palestine,  when 
touring  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  difficult,  for  instance,  for 
one  visiting  the  city  of  Bethlehem  to  turn  at  once  to 
every  reference  in  the  Bible  to  this  beautiful  and  sacred 
place,  likewise  with  the  Jordan  River,  and  hundreds  of 
other  places  in  the  Scriptures.  Many  entire  chapters,  of 
course,  in  the  Bible,  have  no  geographic  significance, 
and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  thousands  of  pas¬ 
sages  which  would  belong  in  such  a  compilation. 

Bishop  Hurst,  writing  many  years  ago,  said  that  “an 
English  Herzog  is  much  needed,  a  work  giving  an  ex¬ 
haustive  treatment  of  all  subjects  in  theology  written 
in  view  of  the  recent  remarkable  progress  in  theological 
science.”^*  One  would  enlarge  upon  Bishop  Hurst’s 
statement  by  saying  that,  what  we  really  need  is  a 
Christian  encyclopedia  which  will  treat  each  country 
and  province  and  city,  as  well  as  each  character  in- 

‘®John  Fletcher  Hurst:  Literature  of  Theology.  A  Classifield  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  New  York.  1895. 
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eluded,  from  a  distinctly  religious  standpoint,  thus  an 
article  on  the  city  of  Chicago  should  be  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  a  history  of  the  religious  life  and  work  of 
that  city,  while  an  article  on  the  Belgian  Congo  would 
be  devoted  principally  to  a  treatment  of  the  various  mis¬ 
sionary  affairs  in  that  country.  In  the  writing  of  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  particular  emphasis  would  be 
placed  upon  his  statements  concerning  the  Word  of  God, 
his  life  of  prayer,  and  his  religious  utterances.  Such 
an  encyclopaedia  would  not  take  the  place  of  the  great 
encyclopaedias  that  we  now  have,  but  would  be  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  them  and  one  which  is  greatly  needed.  It  is 
strange  how  disproportionate  the  articles  in  many  of  our 
encyclopaedias  are,  thus,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
eleventh  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica,  Thomas 
Chatterton,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  had  a 
sketch  of  five  and  one-half  columns,  but  the  golden¬ 
mouthed  Chrysostom  receives  only  two  and  one-fourth 
columns,  and  Columban  less  than  half  a  column.*^ 

A  single  volume  giving  us  seperate  monographs  on 
the  ten  great  words  of  the  NeW  Testament  would  be  of 
invaluable  help  to  every  minister  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Speaking  of  the  one  word  “Glory”,  Professor  Robert 
Law  points  out  that  “there  is,  so  far  as  known  to  the 
present  writer,  no  satisfactory  monograph  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  either  in  English  or  German.” “  I  have  never  seen 
a  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  word  “Life”  in  the  New 
Testament.  If  ten  of  the  outstanding  scholars  of  the 
English  world  could  each  be  persuaded  to  contribute 
one  comprehensive,  exhaustive  chapter  on  the  different 
words  in  the  New  Testament,  such  a  volume  would  find 


^’Professor  David  S.  SchaflF,  professor  for  over  twenty  years  of  Eccle¬ 
siastical  History  and  History  of  Doctrine  at  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  dated  November  25,  1933,  says, 
“What  the  English-speaking  Protestant  world,  so  it  seems  to  me, 
most  needs  today  is  a  thorough  encyclopaedia  written  under 
Protestant  auspices  corresponding  to  the  very  valuable  Catholic 
Encyclopaedia,  and  doing  for  this  generation  what  the  Schajf- 
Herzog  Encyclopaedia  was  intended  to  do  when  it  appeared  about 
1885.  Such  a  work  would  cost  scores  of  thousands  of  dollars.  It 
has  been  proposed,  but  no  publisher  has  been  found  thus  far  to 
undertake  the  work  of  such  a  publication.” 

‘•In  art.  “Glory”,  H.D.A.C.,  I,  453. 
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a  place  on  the  desk  of  every  earnest  student  of  the 
Word  of  this  generation. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  book  that  covers  the  field  of  the 
influence  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the  lives  of  Christian 
believers,  thus,  for  example,  in  the  New  Testament 
alone,  there  are  at  least  thirty  different  attributes  and 
powers  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  relation  to 
Christian  life — ^the  Bible  is  our  rock  foundation,  it  is  a 
seed  planted  in  the  heart,  the  truth,  the  source  of  belief, 
the  source  of  hope,  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  power 
by  which  we  are  begotten  in  our  New  Birth,  the  secret 
of  wisdom,  the  promise  of  blessing.  It  is  that  by  which 
we  live,  it  delivers  from  death,  it  cleanses,  it  sanctifies, 
it  is  able  to  build  us  up,  to  nourish  us,  to  make  us  wise 
unto  salvation,  to  keep  us,  to  give  us  victory.  When  one 
thinks  of  all  the  powers  and  virtues  of  the  Word  spoken 
of  in  the  one  hundred  nineteenth  Psalm,  and  in  many 
other  places  in  the  Old  Testament,  one  can  conceive  of 
what  an  inexhaustible  subject  there  is  here  for  investi¬ 
gation  and  exposition.  Hardly  any  book  could  be  con¬ 
ceived  of  more  precious  and  more  valuable  every  day  in 
one’s  own  life  than  such  a  volume,  and  why  it  has  not 
been  written,  I  cannot  imagine. 

Finally,  we  greatly  need  an  index  to  the  best  ser¬ 
mons  that  have  been  published  during  the  last  seventy- 
five  years,  and,  in  that  index,  which  should  be  arranged 
both  by  subject  and  by  text,  the  title  of  each  sermon  in 
the  textual  classification  should  be  given,  for  the  very 
title  itself  will  often  prove  remarkably  suggestive.  The 
subject  headings,  for  example,  of  the  sermons  of  Dr. 
John  Henry  Jowett,  suggest  thoughts  in  themselves  that 
every  minister  would  deem  most  valuable.  For  instance, 
how  suggestive  is  his  title  for  a  sermon  on  ‘Slow  of  Heart 
to  Believe,  Luke  24 :25,”  which  he  calls  “Dull  Scholars” ; 
or,  take  three  different  sermon  topics  for  one  single  text, 
Luke  5:5:  Dr.  Charles  Brown  calls  his  sermon,  “After 
Failing,  Try  Again”;  Dr.  Jowett  calls  his  sermon,  “The 
Old  Tackle  and  the  New  Presence,”  and  another,  “The 
Resources  in  Christ  for  Those  Who  Have  Failed.”  Per¬ 
haps  the  one  who  edits  such  a  book  as  this  would  give  ua 
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the  outline  for  these  particular  sermons,  and  if  he  did, 
such  a  volume  would  prove  the  greatest  handbook  for 
preachers  of  the  Word  that  has  ever  been  published. 
Thus  I  came  across,  the  other  day,  a  sermon  by  Dr. 
George  H.  Morrison  on  Luke  21 :6,  which  he  calls  “The 
Boat’s  Breadth,”  and  for  which  he  has  three  points, 
namely,  (1)  what  we  long  for  is  often  nearer  than  we 
think;  (2)  we  should  never  be  afraid  to  change  our 
methods;  (3)  Christ  can  manage  things  for  us  better 
than  we  can  ourselves.**  If  twenty-five  hundred  vol¬ 
umes  of  sermons,  and  certainly  there  are  not  more  than 
that  worth  considering  published  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  last  seventy-five  years,  each  one  averaging 
fifteen  sermons  to  a  volume,  should  be  classified,  giving 
us  an  index  to  thirty-five  thousand  sermons,  many  of  the 
greatest  expositions  of  our  best  expositors  would  at  once 
be  made  available  to  thousands  of  men  who  would  not 
be  tempted  to  laziness  and  plagarism  in  their  sermon 
preparation,  but  would  rather  be  incited  to  preach  more 
Biblical  sermons  from  week  to  week. 

There  are  many  more  volumes  to  suggest,  but  space 
forbids.  The  author  would  deeply  appreciate  receiving 
notes  from  fellow  students  and  preachers  that  they  may 
have  gleaned  through  the  years  relating  to  books  that 
are  needed  in  Biblical  and  theological  literature.  He  is 
sure  that  he  has  only  touched  the  surface  of  this  ques¬ 
tion,  but,  if  others  would  be,  from  reading  this  article, 
incited  to  undertake  the  writing  of  one  or  more  of  the 
books  here  mentioned,  the  author  would  be  deeply  grati¬ 
fied,  and  the  publication  of  this  article  more  than  justi¬ 
fied. 

Coatesville,  Pennsylvania. 


^•G.  H.  Morrison:  The  Unlighted  Lustre.  London,  New  York.  1905. 
pp.  234-243. 
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EDUCATION  AND  SPIRITUALITY 
(Contributed) 

God  has  frequently  raised  up  and  sustained  solitary 
individuals  who  by  divine  power  were  enabled  to  direct 
events  in  their  respective  times  of  crisis  and  need.  No 
better  illustration  of  this  could  be  found  than  that,  above 
all  the  eleven  Apostles,  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  chosen  of  God 
for  leadership  when,  on  the  ground  of  Christ’s  death 
and  resurrection,  the  whole  divine  purpose  in  the  world 
was  changing  from  the  restricted  features  of  Judaism  to 
the  world-wide  forces  of  Christianity.  At  such  a  time 
one  great  leader  was  needed,  and  Saul  was  chosen — a 
man  of  foremost  culture  and  education  amongst  the  men 
of  his  generation,  and  who  became  the  pattern  of  soul¬ 
winning  passion  for  all  succeeding  generations. 

From  Paul’s  day  to  the  present  hour  the  blessing  of 
God,  to  a  wonderful  degree,  has  rested  on  the  men  who 
combine  high  orthodox  scholarship  and  evangelistic  pas¬ 
sion.  These  characteristics  are  not  antagonistic,  they 
are  rather  complementary.  How  barren  is  knowledge 
without  zeal,  and  yet  how  unsatisfactory  is  zeal  without 
knowledge ! 

Although  it  is  true  that  now  and  then  a  man  of  great 
natural  gifts  but  limited  preparation  is  used  in  con¬ 
spicuous  service,  this  fact  does  not  prove  the  adequacy 
of  poor  training.  In  the  present  hour  with  its  insistent 
demand  for  education  and  culture,  the  preacher  should 
have  a  broad  academic  training,  be  proficient  in,  and 
familiar  with,  the  vast  field  of  truth  included  in  a 
complete  Systematic  Theology,  be  able  to  exegete  both 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  with  accuracy,  be 
informed  in  Sacred  History,  and  himself  be  a  tireless 
and  devoted  searcher  after  the  spiritual  content  of  the 
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Word  of  God.  While  there  will  always  be  some  who  are 
deprived  of  full  preparation,  there  is  no  worthy  basis 
for  the  claim  that,  as  the  time  is  short,  men  are  justified 
in  rushing  into  Christian  service  with  little  or  no  prepa¬ 
ration.  “Study  to  shew  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a 
workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  divid¬ 
ing  the  word  of  truth”  is  an  injunction  of  far-reaching 
import.  Naturally  it  refiects  the  Apostle’s  ideal  of  a 
true  ministerial  preparation.  Self-training,  or  that 
which  results  from  disconnected  and  disorganized  lec¬ 
tures  and  haphazard  reading,  must  naturally  lack  that 
proportion  and  balance  of  understanding  which  is  gained 
when,  under  the  wise  guidance  of  mature  men  who  have 
prepared  themselves  through  many  years  to  render  this 
invaluable  service,  the  student  is  carried,  in  an  orderly 
way,  over  the  entire  field  of  revealed  truth. 

There  will  always  be  a  place  for  the  testimony  of 
those  whose  preparation  has  been  restricted  to  ele¬ 
mentary  courses  in  the  English  Bible,  but  the  leadership 
will  be  exercised,  and  the  foundational  literature  in  this, 
as  in  past  generations,  will  be  produced,  by  the  men  who 
have  had  the  more  exhaustive  fundamental  training. 
Their  leadership  will  depend  to  some  degree  on  their 
ability  to  serve  intelligently  and  to  present  the  Word  of 
God  accurately;  but,  with  this,  there  must  be  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  securing  spiritual  zeal  and  power  on  the  part  of 
student  confronts  all  schools  for  ministerial  training. 
This  often  proves  to  be  as  great  a  problem  as  the  success¬ 
ful  impartation  of  truth  in  its  right  proportions ;  for  it  is 
not  sufficient  that  the  preacher  be  merely  a  proficient 
scholar.  He  should  be  a  man  of  God,  a  man  of  super¬ 
natural  piety,  a  man  of  prayer,  and  a  man  of  power 
both  with  God  and  with  man.  When  this  combination 
of  spiritual  power  and  thorough  preparation  is  lacking 
it  too  often  leads  to  the  conclusion  on  the  part  of  the 
unthinking  that  education  and  divine  energy  are  incom¬ 
patible.  This  has  been  disproven  throughout  the  history 
of  the  Church  from  the  days  of  the  great  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles  to  the  present  hour. 
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THE  LAWS  OF  PLATO  COMPARED  WITH  THE 
LAWS  OF  MOSES 

By  Perry  Wayland  Sinks,  S.T.D. 


(Continued  from  January  number) 

III. 

Among  the  contrasted  features  may  be  mentioned : 

(1)  The  distinct  source  and  manner  of  their  emana¬ 
tion.  The  laws  of  Moses  are  represented  as  having  been 
received  from  the  hand  of  God  Himself,  while  those  of 
Plato  have  not  the  sanction  nor  the  claim  of  a  divine 
origin. 

(2)  The  size  of  the  state,  and  the  number  of  the 
citizens  of  Plato  consisting  as  it  did  ideally,  of  five 
thousand  and  forty,  was  a  marked  contrast  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  dominion  and  the  innumerable  citizenship  which 
was  the  hope  and  the  boast  of  the  Hebrews. 

(3)  The  domestic  economy  under  Plato,  growing 
out  of  the  limited  size  of  the  state,  and  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  its  five  thousand  and  forty  citizens,  is  the 
darkest  criticism  of  Plato’s  system  and  the  extreme 
point  of  contrast.  In  contrast  to  the  rigor  with  which 
the  institution  of  marriage  was  guarded  by  Moses  and 
the  interest  manifested  in  their  progeny  by  the  Hebrews, 
Plato  unquestionably  advocated  a  community  of  wives, 
the  exposure  of  the  less  favorable  children,  and  the  rele¬ 
gation  of  the  training  of  the  surviving  children  entirely 
to  the  state.* 

(4)  The  government  under  Plato  was  a  democracy, 
while  under  Moses  it  was  a  theocracy,  God  being  the 
arch  ruler  of  his  people. 


*See  Martensen’s  Ethics,  p.  204. 
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(5)  As  to  the  religions  of  each,  with  Moses  there  is 
no  hesitancy  in  ascribing  to  him,  the  position  of  repre¬ 
senting  monotheism,  in  a  polytheistic  age  and  surround¬ 
ings.  With  Plato,  however,  there  is  a  divided  opinion 
as  to  his  conception  of  a  supreme  being.  J.  F.  Clark,* 
referring  to  Ackermann,  Cudworth  and  Taylor  Lewis, 
makes  no  hesitancy  in  claiming  for  Plato,  a  pure  and 
exalted  theism  (pp.  294,  295).  Others  as  Schwegler 
incline  to  a  less  positive  conception  of  Plato’s  religious 
convictions,  arguing  more  from  the  general  nature  of 
his  writings,  than  from  any  specific  declaration,  and 
concludes,  by  saying  “The  logical  result  of  his  (Plato’s) 
system  would  exclude  the  personality  of  God”  (p.  Ill), 
whose  conclusion  I  am  inclined  to  favor,  and  thus  make 
another  contrast  between  Plato  and  Moses. 


IV. 


How  shall  we  account  for  this  remarkable  identity? 
Three  views  present  themselves: 

(1)  That  a  revelation  was  made  to  Plato,  which  if 
made,  it  would  be  natural  to  presuppose  would  be  in 
harmony  with  a  previous  revelation  to  Moses,  since  God 
would  not  contradict  himself,  and  the  needs  of  mankind 
are  essentially  the  same  in  all  ages.  This,  no  one  doubts, 
God  could  have  done,  though  it  would  have  been  foreign 
to  the  general  scheme  of  Divine  providence  which  is 
represented  to  underlie  the  selection  of  the  Abrahamic 
race,  ini  making  it  the  message-bearer  of  the  Divine  will 
to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  also  would  supply  a  postulate 
nowhere  claimed  by  Plato;  for  he  did  not  lay  claim  to  a 
revelation  from  God. 

2.  The  next  view  is  that  it  was  purely  subjective, 
derived  from  his  own  reason,  and  relying  only  upon  his 
study  of  nature.  Some  hint  to  this  view  may  be  received 
from  Paul’s  statement  to  the  Romans,  “The  invisible 
things  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  are  clearly 
seen,”  etc.,  (1:20).  This  seems  to  be  the  view  held  by 
J.  F.  Clark*,  for  he  says  that  “The  real  Platonic  faith  in 
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God,  like  that  of  the  Bible,  rests  on  immediate  knowl¬ 
edge”  (p.  295).  And  he  endeavors  to  make  a  quotation 
from  Ackermann  to  sustain  his  view.  But  Ackermann* 
makes  very  positive  declarations  to  the  contrary.  He 
says,  “When  we  inquire  into  this  or  that  religious  idea 
of  Plato  it  is  to  be  assigned,  not  to  his  subjective  think¬ 
ing  as  wholly  independent  of  his  predecessors,  but  just 
the  reverse,  to  the  communications  and  influences  of  the 
past.  The  material  part  of  religion  is  to  him,  something 
objective  throughout,  arising  from  without  and  above, 
namely,  from  life  and  history,  and  from  God,  and  his 
eternal  invisible  world.” 

We  can  hardly  account  for  this  remarkable  identity 
upon  any  subjective  hypothesis,  however  well  it  may  aid 
ministers  at  times  to  account  for  the  remarkable  similar¬ 
ity  of  their  sermons,  to  those  of  eminent  divines. 

(3)  The  last  view  is  that  Plato  borrowed  his  laws 
from  existing  materials,  from  traditions  of  the  laws  of 
Moses  if  not  from  the  laws  themselves.  Two  questions 
will  summarize  a  conclusion  favorable  to  this  last  view. 
First,  Was  it  possible  for  Plato  to  have  availed  of  the 
writings  of  Moses,  or  traditions  of  those  writings?  Why 
not? 

Moses  lived  about  eleven  and  a  half  centuries  prior 
to  Plato  and  in  this  length  of  time,  with  the  political 
changes  wrought  among  the  Hebrews,  there  was  cer¬ 
tainly  sufficient  time  for  truths  like  these  to  And  their 
way  very  far  even  in  this  age  of  the  world’s  history. 
The  Jews  had  been  borne  away  into  captivity,  a  large 
part  of  them  have  been  lost  to  history,  and  doubtless 
have  become  incorporated  in  other  nationalities  and 
scattered  everywhere.  The  restoration  of  a  portion  of 
the  Jews  to  their  own  land  and  their  reformation  in  it, 
under  the  leadership  of  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  by  the  im¬ 
perial  favor  of  the  King  of  Persia,  was  an  important 
element  in  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  location  and  the  prominence  of  the  City  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  was  such  as  to  make  it  the  object  of  spoil  and 
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assault  from  successive  nations,  so  that  her  influence 
must  have  been  widespread.  On  the  other  hand,  Greece 
was  peculiarly  a  maritime  country  extensively  engaged 
in  Commerce,  and  at  a  period  just  before  the  time  of 
Plato  (about  450  B.C.),  Athens  had  obtained  her  great¬ 
est  power  and  glory,  so  that  she  was  able  to  carry  on 
aggressive  operations  against  three  foreign  powers,  in¬ 
cluding  Egypt,  at  the  same  time,  and  to  command  the 
Persian  ambassadors  to  sue  for  peace,  and  stipulate  the 
conditions  of  amity.  From  the  prominence,  therefore, 
of  these  two  nationalities,  was  it  not,  to  say  the  least, 
possible  for  Plato  to  have  availed  of  the  principles  of 
the  Mosaic  theocracy?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  was 
neither  ethnical  nor  geographical  barriers  to  Plato’s 
acquaintance  with  the  Laws  of  Moses. 

Secondly,  was  it  probable?  It  was  first  of  all,  in 
accord  with  the  spirit  and  disposition  of  Plato  to  avail 
of  all  such  data  as  the  laws  of  Moses  would  furnish.  All 
great  minds  are  appropriating  ones,  but  all  appropri¬ 
ating  minds  are  not  necessarily  great.  A  pedant  was 
once  very  learnedly  endeavoring  to  convince  Pope  that 
poets  necessarily  were  fools,  when  Pope  responded,  “Sir, 
I  admit  your  general  rule.  That  every  poet  is  a  fool. 
But  you,  yourself,  may  serve  to  show  it,  that  every  fool 
is  not  a  poet.”  So,  none  of  us  will  draw  the  conclusion 
from  the  example  of  Plato,  that  because  we  have  ap¬ 
propriating  minds  that  necessarily,  therefore,  we  are 
geniuses.  Plato  himself  does  not  lay  claim  to  originality 
in  his  system,  but  rather  to  the  contrary.  He  traces  all 
religious  convictions  back  to  a  double  origin,  of  tradition 
and  life  with  God.  “Whenever  he  lays  down  a  doctrine 
of  faith”,  says  Ackermann,  “he  refers  either  to  ancient 
sacred  traditions  which  he  speaks  of  with  reverence  as 
authentic  sources  of  theology,  or  he  derives  it  from  the 
antetemporal  existence  of  the  soul,  when  the  soul  being 
with  God,  knew  intuitively  the  True  and  Eternal,”  .y.\ 

Again,  early  historians  ascribe  to  Moses  the  real 
authorship  of  Plato’s  laws,  at  least,  those  analogous  to 
the  Mosaic.  Josephus  sustains  this  conclusion  and  the 
early  Church  Fathers,  notably  Justin  Martyr  and  Clem- 
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ent  of  Alexandria;  though  it  is  generally  now  conceded 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Church  Fathers  this  charge 
against  Plato  was  made  to  apologize  for  their  having 
taken  up  so  largely  of  Plato  in  their  theological  writ¬ 
ings.’  But  we  do  know  that  the  travels  of  Plato  and  his 
contact  with  eminent  men  of  his  times  brought  its  addi¬ 
tions  to  his  mind  ever  ready  to  receive  and  absorb  truth 
from  whatever  source  presented.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the 
evidences  of  true  philosophic  spirit  to  accept  truth  from 
all  sources. 

Concerning  the  influence  of  Plato’s  travels  and 
contact  with  other  great  minds  of  his  age,  and  the  ap¬ 
propriating  character  of  his  mind,  Schwegler*  says  of 
his  residence  at  Megara,  whither  he  had  fled  after  the 
death  of  Socrates,  “Up  to  this  time  a  pure  Socratic  he 
became  greatly  animated  and  energized  by  his  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Megarians,  among  whom  a  peculiar 
philosophic  direction,  a  modification  of  Socraticism,  was 
already  asserted.  We  shall  see  farther  on,”  he  contin¬ 
ues,  “the  influence  of  this  residence  at  Megara  upon  the 
foundation  of  his  philosophy,  and  especially  upon  the 
elaboration  and  dialectical  confirmation  of  his  doctrine 
of  Ideas.  One  whole  period  of  his  literary  activity  and 
an  entire  group  of  his  dialogues  can  only  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  explained  by  the  intellectual  stimulus  given  at  this 
place.  From  Megara,  Plato  visited  Gyrene,  Egypt, 
Magna-Grecia  and  Cicilly.  In  Magna-Grecia  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Pythagorian  philosophy  which  was 
then  in  its  highest  bloom.  His  abode  among  the  Pytha- 
gorians  had  a  marked  effect  upon  him :  as  a  man  it  made 
him  more  practical,  and  increased  his  zest  for  life  and 
his  interest  in  public  and  social  intercourse;  as  a  philos¬ 
opher  it  furnished  him  with  a  new  incitement  to  science 
and  new  motives  to  literary  labor”  (pp.  86,  87). 

During  his  travels  Plato  went  to  Egypt  to  converse 
with  the  priests  of  that  land  from  which  Greece  had 
derived  her  original  civilization.  From  the  Egyptians 

’Sec  Lawson's  Church  of  the  First  Three  Centuries,  pp.  143,  144,  and 
note  on  p.  75 ;  also  pp.  126,  127. 

‘History  of  Philosophy, 
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Plato  without  doubt  derived  his  notion  of  the  immortal¬ 
ity  of  the  soul.  And  still  further  this  visit  was  not 
without  its  influence  upon  his  philosophy.  And  especially 
upon  his  religious  conclusions.  Indeed  it  is  asserted, 
though  without  enough  evidence  for  us  to  attach  any 
great  importance  to  it,  that  while  he  was  in  Egypt,  he 
had  access  to  an  existing  Greek  version  of  the  0.  T. 
Scripture,  an  earlier  version  than  the  Septuagint.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  indisputable  that  Judaism  diffused 
much  religious  and  moral  truth  beyond  its  own  pale, 
that  not  only  Plato  but  the  Egyptian  priests,  his  in¬ 
structors,  derived  much  from  the  inspired  sources,  in 
collecting  under  the  form  of  fable,  allegory  or  maxim 
portions  of  revealed  truth,  which  the  sacred  oracles  had 
scattered  around  them.  Hence  it  was  asked  by  Numen- 
ius  the  Pythagorian  and  Platonist,  “What  is  Plato  but 
Moses  speaking  in  Attic  idiom?”  Hardwich  says,  in 
substance:®  Many  of  the  oldest  Greek  philosophers,  as 
Thales,  Pythagoris,  or  Plato,  who  sojourning  in  Egypt 
a  short  period,  returned,  exulting  from  this  land, 
laden  with  a  rich  variety  of  intellectual  spoils.  Miss 
Martinneau*®  tells  us  that  Plato  came  to  Egypt,  and  sat 
at  the  feet  of  the  priests,  gaining,  as  Moses  had  gained, 
an  immortal  wisdom  from  their  lips  and  became  a  spir¬ 
itual  philosopher,  as  Moses  learned  to  become  a  redeem- 
legislator.”  When  we  consider  too,  that,  previous  to  the 
advent  of  Christianity  not  more  than  three-hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  Plato,  the  Jews  were  found  in  all 
quarters  of  the  known  world,  and  as  we  are  to  suppose 
that  this  dispersion  was  more  or  less  gradual,  extending 
backward  to  some  period  subsequent  to  the  Captivity,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  believe,  that  in  his  travels  Plato 
had  come  in  contact,  if  not  with  the  laws  of  Moses,  at 
least  with  the  people  in  whom  they  find  embodiment 
even  to  this  day,  and  since  they  could  furnish  to  his 
inquiring  mind,  light  upon  great  problems  which  en¬ 
grossed  his  thought,  and  since  The  Laws  are  among  the 
productions  of  his  last  years,  giving  opportunity  to  in- 

*Christ  and  Other  Masters",  p.  484. 

Eastern  Life,  p.  104. 
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corporate  in  them  all  information  acquired  from  contact 
with  nations,  institutions,  and  man,  we  are  justified 
in  holding  that  it  was  not  only  possible,  but  highly 
probable,  even  a  moral  certainty  that  the  remarkable 
correspondence  of  Plato  to  Moses,  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  knowledge  obtained  in  some  way,  by  the 
Philosopher  of  Athens,  from  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver. 
Ruskin,  Florida. 
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“THE  GOLDEN  PASSIONAL  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT 

A  Study  of  Isaiah  52:13-53:12 
Preface 

The  writer  recently  gave  a  series  of  addresses  on 
the  Fifty-third  Chapter  of  Isaiah  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Evangelical  Theological  College,  and  was  urged  to  pub¬ 
lish  these  in  bibliotheca  sacra.  He  has  reluctantly 
consented  to  do  so.  He  makes  no  claim  to  originality 
in  this  study  unless  it  be  found  in  the  outline  and  di¬ 
visions  he  has  presented.  And  this  article  is  not  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  a  critical  examination  of  the  original  text;  it 
is  only  a  simple  interpretation  of  this  important  Scrip¬ 
ture.* 

I  had  a  friend — a  cattle  ranchman  in  Colorado — 
who  had  such  a  gift  of  sight  and  keen  observation,  that 
in  the  clear  air  of  the  high  altitudes  he  could  distin¬ 
guish  between  a  cow  and  a  horse  at  a  distance  of  three 
miles.  But  God  has  given  more  wonderful  vision  to 
some  of  His  saints.  Moses  not  only  viewed  the  land¬ 
scape  o’er  “from  Nebo’s  lonely  mountain”  but  was  given 
a  retrospect  of  all  history  before  him  and  even  of  the 
creation  itself.  Abraham  saw  Christ’s  Day  and  was 
glad.  Jacob  looked  into  Heaven  and  saw  God.  David 
was  permitted  to  peer  deeply  into  the  things  of  God. 

’The  writer  is  under  obligations  to  the  following  bibliography:  The 
Prophecy  of  Isaiah  by  G.  Campbell  Morgan;  Isaiah  by  George 
Adam  Smith  in  Expositor’s  Bible;  Isaiah  One  and  His  Book  One  by 
Prin.  G.  C.  M.  Douglas;  The  Servant  of  God  by  Prin.  W.  B. 
Selbie;  The  Servant  of  Jehovah  by  David  Baron;  The  Book  of 
Isaiah  by  Prof.  G,  L.  Robinson;  Expositions  by  Alexander  Mc¬ 
Laren;  Commentaries  by  Lange,  Jamieson-Faussett-Brown,  etc.;  the 
American  Standard  Version  of  the  Bible,  whose  text  has  been  largely 
followed.  So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware  due  recognition  of  the 
words  of  others  has  been  given.  If  failure  has  been  made  to  so 
acknowledge,  it  has  not  been  intentional. 
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Paul  was  lifted  into  Heaven  and  saw  things  which  were 
impossible  to  describe.  John  was  allowed  to  reveal  the 
vista  of  the  future  centuries  and  the  glories  of  the  ages 
to  come.  But  to  Isaiah  it  was  given  to  see  deeper  into 
the  mysteries  of  Calvary  than  to  any  other  of  God’s 
seers. 

Shall  we  climb  up  to  this  “Inspiration  Point”  and 
contemplate  “the  Glory  and  Sublimity  of  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah”  as  set  forth  in  Isaiah  52:13  to  53:12.  The 
fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  in  reality  begins  with  the 
13th  verse  of  chapter  52. 

Introduction 

1.  The  Setting  of  this  Scripture. 

The  fifty-third  chapter  is  in  the  center  of  the  third 
division  of  this  book  (chapters  40  to  66)  which  sets 
forth:  “The  total  salvation  to  come,  beginning  with  the 
redemption  from  Babylonian  exile  and  concluding  with 
the  creation  of  a  New  Heaven  and  a  New  Earth.”  The 
purpose  of  these  chapters  (40-66)  is:  (1)  The  correc¬ 
tion  of  Israel’s  idolatry;  (2)  the  comfort  of  Israel,  fore¬ 
seen  to  be  in  exile;  and  (3)  a  comprehensive  view  of 
God’s  redemptive  purpose, — commenced  in  the  deliver¬ 
ance  through  Cyrus,  40-48 ;  continued  through  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah,  49-57,  and  culminating  in  the 
restoration  of  Israel  and  the  Nations,  and  a  New 
Heaven  and  a  New  Earth,  58-66. 

We  are  particularly  interested  in  Part  II,  chapters 
49-57,  where  “The  Servant”  is  seen  as  an  individual, 
“His  offices  executed  in  these  nine  chapters,  49-57,  and 
they  are  occupied  with  the  Servant’s  three-fold  office  of 
the  Prophet  of  Peace,  49-52:12;  the  Priest  of  Peace, 
52:13-54;  the  Prince  of  Peace,  55-57.  In  the  second 
section — ^the  Priest  of  Peace — there  is  disclosed  the 
priestly  office  of  the  Servant, — His  exaltation  in  having 
reached  the  goal  (52:13-53:12),  and  the  results  of  His 
priestly  work  to  Zion  (54).  In  chapter  50:4-9  we  see 
His  consecration  and  suffering.  In  50:10-52:12  there 
is  the  consideration  of  His  suffering;  in  52:13-53:12  the 
completion  and  purpose  of  that  suffering.  So  much  for 
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the  setting  of  this  chapter,  which  should  be  studied 
more  carefully  and  exhaustively  than  space  will  allow 
here. 

2.  Now  let  us  take  a  survey  of  this  “Servant’s 
Song,”  52:13-53:12.  (There  are  four  “Servant’s  Songs” 
in  Isaiah,  of  which  this  is  the  last  one).  “It  is  the  cli¬ 
max  of  this  prophet’s  inspired  symphony  and  the  acme 
also  of  Hebrew  prophecy”  (Robinson).  The  chapter 
may  be  found  in  miniature  in  Isaiah  49:7.  “Thus  saith 
Jehovah,  the  Redeemer  of  Israel,  and  His  Holy  One  to 
Him  Whom  man  despiseth,  to  Him  Whom  the  nation 
ahhorreth  (chapter  53:1-3),  to  a  Servant  of  rulers 
(52:13):  Kings  shall  see  and  arise;  princes  and  they 
shall  worship  (52:14,15);  because  of  Jehovah  that  is 
faithful,  even  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  who  hath  chosen 
Thee”  (53:10-12). 

The  theme  of  the  song  (disclosed  in  52:10,13)  is 
The  Exaltation  of  the  Suffering  Servant, — **Behold,  My 
Servant.**  The  theme  of  the  chapter  is  usually  regarded 
as  “The  Suffering  Servant.”  But  an  examination  of  the 
opening  verse  and  also  of  the  closing  verse  will  con¬ 
vince  one  that  the  subject  is  His  Exaltation, — “My 
Servant  .  .  .  shall  be  exalted  and  lifted  up,  and  be  very 
high.  .  .  .  Therefore  will  I  divide  Him  a  portion  with  the 
great,”  etc.  The  chapter  falls  into  three  parts.  “The 
first  describes  the  ultimate  triumph,  52 : 13-1 5 ;  the 
second  part  (strophes  II,  III,  IV)  deals  with  the  path¬ 
way  of  suffering;  and  the  third  (the  last  strophe)  again, 
in  greater  detail,  declares  the  ultimate  triumph.  .  .  . 
The  story  of  the  profoundest  sorrows  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  is  placed  between  declarations  of  His  triumph 
through  His  sorrows”  (G.  C.  Morgan). 

It  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  written  beneath  the 
cross  of  Calvary.  “It  is  the  most  central,  the  deepest, 
and  the  loftiest  thing  that  Old  Testament  prophecy,  out¬ 
stripping  itself,  has  ever  achieved.”  It  has  supplied 
more  texts  to  the  Gospel  preacher  than  any  other  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament.  David  Baron  calls  it  “The 
Prophetic  Messianic  Epic  of  the  Old  Testament,  (and) 
instead  of  a  prophecy  uttered  centuries  in  advance,  (it) 
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reads  like  an  historic  summary  of  the  Gospel  narrative 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should 
follow.”  Verses  1  to  9  of  chapter  53  is  Israel's  peniten¬ 
tial  confession  at  Christ’s  return. 

Here  is  the  song  given  in  quite  literal  English,  with 
an  attempt  to  preserve  the  rhythm  of  the  original,  ac¬ 
cording  to  G.  A.  Smith.  (While  we  may  not  agree  with 
Professor  Smith  in  his  critical  position,  his  translation 
of  the  song  is  most  illuminating). 

52:13:  “Behold,  My  Servant  Shall  Prosper, 

Shall  rise,  be  lift  up,  be  exceedingly  high. 

Like  as  they  that  were  astonied  before  Thee  were  many. 

So  marred  from  a  man’s  was  His  visage. 

And  His  form  from  the  children  of  men: — 

So  shall  the  nations  He  startles  be  many. 

Before  Him  shall  kings  shut  their  mouths. 

For  that  which  had  never  been  told  them  they  see. 

And  what  they  heard  not,  they  have  to  consider. 

53:1:  “Who  Gave  Believing  to  That  Which  We 
Heard, 

And  the  arm  of  Jehovah,  to  whom  it  was  bared? 

For  he  sprang  like  a  sapling  before  Him. 

As  a  root  from  the  ground  that  is  parched; 

He  had  no  form  nor  beauty  that  we  should  regard  Him, 

Nor  aspect  that  we  should  desire  Him. 

Despised  and  rejected  of  men, 

Man  of  pains  and  familiar  with  ailing. 

And  as  one  we  do  cover  the  face  from. 

Despised,  and  we  did  not  esteem  Him. 

53:4:  “Surely  Our  Ailments  He  Bore, 

And  our  pains  He  did  take  for  His  burden. 

But  we — ^we  accounted  Him  stricken. 

Smitten  of  God  and  degraded. 

Yet  He  was  pierced  for  crimes  that  were  ours. 

He  was  crushed  for  guilt  that  was  ours. 

The  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him, 

By  His  stripes  healing  is  ours. 

Of  us  all  like  to  sheep  went  astray. 

Every  man  to  his  way  did  we  turn. 

And  Jehovah  made  to  light  upon  Him 
The  guilt  of  us  all. 

53:7:  “Oppressed,  He  Did  Humble  Himself, 

Nor  opened  His  mouth — 

As  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter  is  led. 

As  a  sheep  ’fore  her  shearers  is  dumb— 

Nor  opened  His  mouth. 

By  tyranny  and  law  was  He  taken. 

And  of  His  age  who  reflected. 

That  He  was  wrenched  from  the  land  of  the  living. 
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For  my  people’s  transgressions  the  stroke  was  on  Him  ? 

So  they  made  with  the  wicked  His  grave, 

Yea,  with  the  felon  His  tomb. 

Though  never  harm  had  He  done. 

Neither  was  guile  in  His  mouth. 

53:10:  “But  Jehovah  Had  Purposed  to  Bruise  Him, 

Had  laid  on  Him  sickness; 

So  if  His  life  should  offer  guilt  offering, 

As  seed  He  should  see.  He  should  lengthen  His  days. 

And  the  purpose  of  Jehovah  by  His  hand  should  prosper. 
From  the  travail  of  His  soul  shall  He  see. 

By  His  knowledge  be  satisfied. 

My  Servant,  the  Righteous,  righteousness  wins  He  for  many. 
And  their  guilt  He  takes  for  His  load. 

Therefore  I  set  Him  a  share  with  the  great. 

Yea,  with  the  strong  shall  He  share  the  spoil: 

Because  that  He  poured  out  His  life  unto  death. 

Let  Himself  with  transgressors  be  reckoned; 

Yea,  He  the  sin  of  many  hath  borne. 

And  for  the  transgressors  He  interposes.” 

The  reader  will  observe  that  there  are  five  strophes 
of  three  verses  each,  as  given  in  the  American  Standard 
Version,  and  also  in  the  above  translation.  Each  strophe 
is  longer  than  the  preceding  one.  In  strophe  I  there 
are  nine  lines;  in  II,  ten  lines;  in  III,  twelve  lines;  in 
IV,  thirteen  lines;  in  V,  fifteen  lines. 

3.  For  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  song  we  shall 
give  an  outline  of  it  by  strophes: 

(1)  The  Startling,  or  Surprising,  Appearance  of 
the  Servant,  52:13-15; 

(2)  The  Strange  Attitude  toward  the  Servant  (on 
the  part  of  Israel),  53:1-3; 

(3)  The  Substitutionary  Atonement  of  the  Serv¬ 
ant,  53:4-6; 

(4)  The  Sacrificial  Act  of  the  Servant,  53:7-9; 

(5)  The  Successful  Achievement  of  the  Servant, 
53:10-12. 

The  opening  words,  “Behold,  My  Servant!**  (God’s 
Ecce  Homo),  demand  careful  consideration. 

1.  The  rise  of  the  term  “Servant,”  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  idea  of  “The  Servant  of  Jehovah.”  In  the 
development  of  Israel  and  Messianic  prophecy  several 
terms  appear, — “Son,”  “Chosen  One,”  “Branch,”  “Mes¬ 
siah,”  “Servant.”  The  latter  is  the  most  prominent. 
It  especially  characterizes  Isaiah  40-66,  although  it  is 
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found  elsewhere.  The  New  Testament  quotes  from  this 
section  of  the  book  more  than  from  any  other  portion. 
The  word  “Servant”  is  found  twenty  times  in  chapters 
40-63,  and  it  is  always  in  the  singular.  In  chapters 
54-66  it  is  found  eleven  times  and  is  in  the  plural. 

“Servant”  in  the  Hebrew  writings  means  a  person 
“at  the  disposal  of  another,  one  who  will  carry  out  his 
will,  represent  his  interests,”  execute  his  plans.  In 
Jehovah^s  sovereign  plan  He  chose  Israel  as  His  instru¬ 
ment,  or  representative,  in  the  earth.  Israel  was  God’s 
specialist  in  religion,  and  His  purposes  were  to  be 
realized  through  Israel.  And  God  has  been  pleased  to 
identify  these  purposes  with  a  minister  or  “Servant” 
commissioned  by  Him  to  carry  out  these  purposes. 

First.  It  was  through  Israel  as  a  nation  (Isaiah 
41:8;  44:1,21;  48:20).  Isaiah  applies  a  personal  name 
to  the  nation,  as  we  speak  of  a  corporation  as  an  arti¬ 
ficial  person  (e.  g.,  “Uncle  Sam”  for  the  U.  S.  A.). 
Later,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  limited  part  of  the  na¬ 
tion — “a  loyal  group  within  Isreal” — ^the  faithful  rem¬ 
nant.  But  even  here  the  Servant  is  still  a  personifica¬ 
tion,  not  yet  a  person.  Then,  when  both  the  nation  and 
the  remnant  have  failed  there  appears  the  Individvxd 
Servant,  gathering  into  Himself  all  the  expectations  of 
Jehovah’s  Servant  and  executing  them  for  His  people. 
In  Isaiah  50:1-11  we  see  the  transition,  the  interming¬ 
ling  of  both  the  individual  and  the  group  (Vs.  10). 
When  we  come  to  52 :13-53 :12  He  is  “represented  not  as 
if  He  were  one  part  of  the  nation  over  against  the  mass 
of  it,  but  as  if  He  were  one  individual  over  against  other 
individuals”  (G.  A.  Smith).  Isaiah  52:13-53:12  is  “ful¬ 
filled  in  One  Person,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  achieved 
in  all  its  details  by  Him  alone”  {Ibid). 

2.  The  Person  and  Character  of  the  Servant.  (1) 
He  is  a  human  Servant, — seen  in  the  incarnation,  Phil. 
2:5-8.  (2)  He  is  a  suffering  Servant.  Suffering  is  ab- 

horent  to  man.  “All  along  the  history  of  the  world  the 
sufferer  has  been  the  astonishment  and  stumbling  block 
of  humanity  ...  He  is  the  first  difficulty  with  which 
every  young  literature  wrestles;  to  the  end  he  remains 
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the  problem  of  philosophy  and  the  sore  test  of  faith. 
It  is  not  native  to  men  to  see  meaning  or  profit  in  the 
sufferer;  they  are  staggered  by  him,  they  see  no  reason 
or  promise  in  him.  So  did  men  receive  this  Sufferer, 
this  Servant  of  Jehovah”  (G.  A.  Smith).  See  Isaiah 
52:14.  But  He  is  to  bring  them  out  of  this  false  con¬ 
ception.  (3)  He  is  an  exalted  Servant — exalted  through 
suffering.  “At  the  name  of  Jesus” — ^the  Sufferer,  the 
Sacrifice,  the  Savior — “every  knee  shall  bow,”  etc.  (Phil. 
2:9-11). 

3.  The  Song  of  the  Servant.  This  whole  passage  is 
a  Holy  of  Holies.  Let  us  think  back  to  Isaiah’s  time 
and  see  as  he  saw,  not  as  we  see  on  this  side  of  Calvary. 
Note  the  shadowy  character  of  the  picture.  It  is  a 
Rembrandt;  it  is  almost  wholly  in  the  shadows.  The 
prophet  first  portrays  Jehovah  introducing  His  Servant. 
Then  he  transports  himself  into  the  future  to  the  time 
when  the  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled;  to  the  time  when 
the  people  are  looking  back  at  this  picture  of  His  suf¬ 
ferings  which  the  prophet  has  painted.  They  stand  be¬ 
fore  that  portrait  and  peer  into  its  Rembrandt  shadows. 
Its  significance  begins  to  dawn  upon  them,  and  they 
pour  out  their  confession  in  the  words  of  the  third  and 
fourth  strophes  (53:4-9).  Thus  we  see,  as  another  has 
said,  that  these  words  were  not  written  by  imagination 
but  by  conscience,  and  it  is  to  conscience  they  appeal. 

It  is  not  a  song  of  gaiety  as  that  of  today.  It  is  an 
epic,  an  elegy,  a  requiem  about  man’s  sins,  his  sorrows, 
his  sickness,  his  worries,  his  tragedies.  We  must  face 
these  experiences.  What  are  the  songs  that  last?  The 
songs  with  pathos,  tragedy,  etc.  Why  do  people  still 
sing  Foster’s  spirituals?  It  is  because  they  speak  of 
the  heart’s  deepest  experience,  the  experience  of  suffer¬ 
ing.  Jesus  Christ  could  not  be  a  Savior  unless  He  had 
been  touched  with  our  deepest  needs.  And  we  cannot 
appreciate  this  song  unless  we  have  something  in  com¬ 
mon  with  these  deepest  experiences  of  the  human  soul. 

We  are  now  ready  to  examine  the  Scripture  text  by 
strophes. 
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Strophe  I — 52:13-15 
The  Startling  Appearance  of  the  Servant 

This  first  strophe  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  chap¬ 
ter.  It  ‘‘gives  the  general  theme  of  the  prophecy.  In 
contrast  to  human  experience  God  reveals  in  His  Serv¬ 
ant  that  suffering  is  fruitful,  that  sacrifice  is  practical. 
Pain,  in  God’s  service,  shall  lead  to  glory”  (G.  A. 
Smith).  Jehovah  introduces  His  Servant:  “Behold,  My 
Servant” — ^behold,  it  is  my  Servant.  The  theme  of 
52:13-15  is  ** Jehovah  hath  Exalted  to  the  Highest  His 
Servant  Whom  Men  Despised.” 

1.  The  Sublimity  and  Glory  of  the  Servant,  the 
final  goal.  Verse  13  sets  forth  the  fact  of  His  exalta¬ 
tion,  telling  of  the  end  of  His  path  of  humiliation.  His 
glory  is  seen  in  (1)  His  wisdom, — “shall  deal  wisely.” 
Compare  I  Samuel  18:14.  “Prosper”  is  announced  in 
52:13;  in  53:10  it  is  realized,  though  it  is  a  different 
word  in  the  original.  He  “shall  deal  wisely” ;  that  is,  in 
relation  of  the  means  to  the  end.  He  will  show  His  wis¬ 
dom  in  the  selection  of  the  means  (the  way  of  humilia¬ 
tion  and  suffering),  to  the  end  (His  exaltation).  He 
will  use  no  false  means,  therefore  He  is  wise.  He  first 
provokes  horror  by  His  deformed  appearance,  but  later 
He  incites  wondering  reverence, — first  aversion,  then 
adoration.  So  the  Servant’s  suffering  is  seen  as  His 
wisdom,  as  it  is  in  the  cross.  Compare  I  Cor.  1:18-31; 
2 :7-8.  In  Isaiah  57 :15,  Mark  10 :32-45,  and  Luke  22 :27 
we  also  see  God’s  wise  principles,  so  contrary  to  those 
of  man.  His  sublimity  is  seen  (2)  in  His  exaltation. 
There  are  three  expressions  in  verse  13:  “exalted,” 
“lifted  up”  (extolled),  and  “high  very  much”  (enskied). 
The  word  that  is  used  to  express  this  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  is  “better”;  better  than  the  Angels,  Moses 
and  Aaron,  a  better  covenant,  a  better  sacrifice,  a  bet¬ 
ter  tabernacle,  etc.  Thus  He  is  exalted  above  all.  Eph. 
1:21-23;  Phi.  2:9-11.  Again,  His  sublimity  and  glory 
are  seen  (3)  in  His  achievement, — ^“He  shall  prosper.” 
The  word  seems  to  have  the  sense  not  only  of  dealing 
wisely  but  of  realizing  a  great  end,  or  accomplishing  a 
great  purpose.  He  turned  many  to  righteousness.  He 
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brought  many  out  of  darkness  into  light.  He  saved 
many  from  death. 

2.  The  Sufferings  of  the  Servant^  the  route  to  the 
end  of  exaltation,  is  indicated  in  verse  14  and  a  part  of 
15.  The  way  He  must  go  in  order  to  reach  the  goal  is 
the  way  of  deepest  suffering,  and  by  which  He  almost 
loses  his  human  appearance. 

The  astonishment.  It  means  that  they  were  “petri¬ 
fied  by  paralyzing  astonishment” ;  they  were  dumb  with 
amazement,  and  this  was  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of 
aversion.  The  occasion  of  this  astonishment  was  that 
His  visage  was  so  disfigured, — “for  deformed  was  His 
appearance  so  as  not  to  be  a  man,  and  His  figure  so  as 
not  to  be  human”;  “So  deformed  was  His  appearance, 
so  as  not  to  be  a  man,  and  His  figure  no  more  resembled 
man”;  “So  marred  from  a  man’s  was  His  visage,  and 
His  form  from  the  children  of  men.”  These  are  some 
of  the  various  renderings  of  the  verse.  He  appears  as 
the  refuse  of  mankind.  His  suffering  caused  His  counte¬ 
nance  to  be  so  marred  that  it  appeared  as  a  disfigure¬ 
ment, — distorted  and  with  all  trace  of  human  form  and 
beauty  gone.  His  humiliation  and  suffering  were  more 
than  those  of  any  other  man. 

The  Holy  Spirit  would  give  a  glimpse  of  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  His  vicarious  sufferings  and  the  costliness  of 
our  redemption.  His  face  was  distorted  from  the  pain 
He  bore.  His  form  was  bowed  and  disfigured  with  the 
burden  He  suffered.  His  frame  was  disjointed  through 
His  agony  (Ps.  22:14,17;  Col.  2:14).  Hebrews  5:8 
speaks  of  “the  things  He  suffered.”  He  suffered  hu¬ 
miliation  and  shame,  being  regarded  as  refuse  and  a 
criminal.  He  suffered  persecution,  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  by  false  witnesses.  He  suffered  temptation.  He 
suffered  physical  torture, — ^they  beat  Him,  spit  upon 
Him,  scourged  Him;  they  crowned  Him  with  thorns; 
they  nailed  Him  to  the  cross  and  let  Him  hang  there. 
He  suffered  through  weakness  when  He  was  “the  Strong 
One”  (II  Cor.  13:4).  He  suffered  mental  and  spiritual 
anguish.  He  suffered  death.  He  suffered  the  pangs  of 
hell.  He  suffered  the  taunts  of  demons  and  Satan. 
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They  were  astonished,  amazed,  at  such  a  being  in 
such  a  condition.  And  why  were  they  astonished?  Be¬ 
cause  the  law  of  the  world  is  exaltation  through  the 
overthrow  of  others ;  because  humiliation,  servility, 
service  have  no  place  in  the  world’s  program  or  prin¬ 
ciples;  because  suffering  had  always  been  held  to  be  a 
mark  of  disfavor,  of  judgment,  of  retribution.  Now  all 
is  reversed;  suffering  has  become  the  rationale  of  the 
universe.  In  the  beginning  was  “the  Divine  Reason,” 
“the  Divine  Reason”  was  made  flesh  (was  uttered) ; 
“the  Divine  Reason”  of  the  cross  ...  is  the  dynamic  of 
God,  the  power  and  the  motive  of  God.  “The  lamb  was 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.”  See  John 
1:1,14;  I  Cor.  1:18  (ARV) ;  I  Pet.  1:18-20;  Rev.  13:8. 

3.  The  Success  of  the  Servant, — the  state  of  glory 
after  His  suffering,  and  the  effect  upon  the  world,  verse 
15.  The  first  effect  is  awe  and  adoration.  Men  were 
dumb  with  the  amazement  of  scorn  at  One  marred  more 
than  the  lowest  of  men,  yet  the  highest.  Kings  shut 
their  mouths  at  Him;  they  were  silent  before  Him.  At 
first  dumb  with  astonishment,  then  with  awe  and  vene¬ 
ration.  The  second  effect  is  apprehension, — apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  wonders  of  redemption.  And  why  shall  kings 
wonder  at  these  things?  They  will  marvel  at  their 
abysmal  ignorance.  They  will  be  overwhelmed  at  the 
announcement  of  these  things — wonders  never  heard  of 
nor  seen  paralleled  (I  Cor.  2:9-10).  They  will  wonder 
at  the  marvellous  grace  of  God  and  will  change  their 
conception  of  God.  The  third  effect  is  appraisal, — a  full 
comprehension  and  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  spirit¬ 
ual  verities.  “They  understand”;  that  is,  they  have  the 
capacity  to  distinguish  and  classify,  to  grasp  the  sig¬ 
nificance  or  particulars  of  any  thing.  It  will  result  in 
peace  of  mind.  So,  Isaiah  26:3-4. 

I  recall  an  experience  in  the  Nilgiris  of  South  India. 
I  was  asked  to  present  some  lantern  slides  in  the  cinema 
of  that  hill  station.  Only  Hindu  women  and  the  younger 
children  were  invited  to  see  the  pictures.  It  was  Easter 
week  and  the  pictures  I  had  were  copies  of  the  great 
masterpieces  on  the  Passion,  done  in  colors.  There 
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were  800  in  that  audience.  My  interpreter  told  me  that 
two-thirds  of  them  had  never  heard  the  Gospel.  I  told 
the  story  of  “the  Day  of  the  Cross”  and  explained  its 
significance.  Those  women  and  children  were  deeply 
moved  as  they  looked  upon  those  scenes  and  heard  that 
story  for  the  first  time.  Some  of  them  went  away  weep¬ 
ing  and  saying,  “Oh,  the  Man  Who  died  for  others!” 
We  are  so  familiar  with  the  scenes  of  Calvary  that  we 
fail  to  comprehend  its  marvellousness  and  uniqueness, 
and  remain  untouched  and  unmoved  by  the  tragedy  of  it. 
Can  we  not  come  and  stand  before  this  great  picture 
which  Isaiah  has  given  us  and  penetrate  back  through 
all  those  Rembrandt  shadows  to  behold  anew  the  gran¬ 
deur,  the  glory  and  the  grace  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah, 
and  grasp  its  great  significance  and  discover  its  bearing 
on  us  individually?  What  a  day,  when  we  shall  see  Him 
as  He  is,  carrying  the  scars  of  the  sin  and  judgment  He 
bore  for  you  and  for  me!  It  reminds  me  of  a  mother 
whose  hands  had  been  terribly  burned  and  scarred  in 
rescuing  her  baby  girl  from  the  burning  home.  She 
had  always  worn  gloves  to  hide  the  scars,  and  the  child, 
now  ten  or  twelve,  had  never  seen  the  mother  without 
gloves.  One  day  she  came  in  unexpectedly  and  saw  the 
mother’s  hands.  The  child  was  terribly  shocked  and 
said,  “Oh,  mother,  what  ugly  hands.”  The  mother  then 
told  the  daughter  how  the  hands  were  scarred  in  saving 
her.  When  she  knew  the  cause  of  the  disfigurement  she 
took  her  mother’s  hands  into  her  own,  kissed  them  and 
said,  “Oh,  what  lovely  hands!”  When  we  see  Jesus  with 
His  marred  visage  and  scarred  hands — marred  and 
scarred  in  saving  you  and  me — will  we  not  also  ex¬ 
claim,  “What  lovely  hands,  how  beautiful  the  face 
marred  for  me!” 

Strophe  II — Isaiah  53:1-3 

The  Strange  Attitude  Toward  the  Servant  of  Jehovah 
It  is  the  attitude  of  an  unbelieving  world,  with  the 
primary  reference  to  Israel  now  in  the  deepest  unbelief, 
but  one  day  to  be  awakened  out  of  this  condition  and  to 
come  to  the  realization  of  its  great  national  sin, — ^that 
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of  the  rejection  of  its  Messiah.  It  is  said  that,  when 
Handel  was  composing  “The  Messiah”  and  came  to  the 
words,  “He  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men,”  he  was 
found  prostrate  over  his  score,  sobbing.  The  words  had 
entered  into  his  very  soul.  May  these  words,  “Despised 
and  rejected  of  men”  have  a  new  meaning  to  us  as  we 
examine  this  strophe.  The  insight  and  foresight  of  the 
prophet  in  this  description  is  wonderful.  It  is  “cast  into 
the  form  of  history.”  It  is  not  in  the  future  tense  but 
spoken  in  “the  prophetic  perfect.”  It  is  Israel's  peniten¬ 
tial  confession.  When  the  Lord  Jesus  returns  the  nation 
will  look  back  and  see  what  it  has  done.  The  speaker 
impersonates  the  repentant  Jews  in  the  end  of  this 
present  age,  especially  beginning  with  verse  one  of 
chapter  53.  We  are  transported  in  these  verses  by  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  into  that  day  of  Israel’s  history,  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  last  chapters  of  Zechariah,  when  Israel’s 
eyes  shall  be  opened  to  see  Him  whom  they  have  pierced 
(Zech.  12:10-14;  13:6).  The  tenses  are  perfect,  not 
future.  The  second  strophe  (53:1-3)  is  the  answer  of  a 
smitten  conscience  to  God:  “What  God  has  said  is  true 
of  us.  We  have  ‘heard,’  but  who  of  us  have  ‘believed’ 
what  we  heard?” 

The  theme  of  Strophe  II  is.  The  Attitude  of  an  Un¬ 
believing  World  to  the  Savior;  He  is  still  “despised  and 
rejected  of  men.” 

1.  There  is  the  attitude  of  Apathy,  verse  1.  The 
message,  or  report,  (“the  thing  heard”)  is  not  heard; 
the  Arm  revealed  is  not  seen;  darkened  eyes,  blind  at 
noonday,  ears  obstinately  stopped!  Faith  cometh  by 
hearing,  but  there  is  no  hearing.  This  verse  is  quoted 
in  John  12:38  and  in  Romans  10:16  in  this  connection. 
To  whom  has  “the  Arm,”  the  power,  in  salvation  been 
revealed?  See  Isaiah  51:9;  52:10.  The  mystery  of 
mysteries  and  the  tragedy  of  tragedies,  that  men  will 
make  such  a  revelation  of  none  effect!  They  have  not 
believed  nor  have  they  understood  the  revelation.  That 
is  the  attitude  of  the  unbelieving  world  toward  Christ. 
The  offense  of  Christ  has  not  yet  ceased.  John  1 :26, — 
“in  the  midst  of  you  standeth  One  Whom  ye  know  not,” 
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still  obtains,  and  the  stupor  of  blindness,  deafness,  and 
dullness  of  mind  has  stolen  over  the  world.  Unbelief, 
and  hardness  of  heart  have  followed — apathy,  total  in¬ 
difference  and  unconcern. 

2.  There  is  the  attitude  of  Aversion,  verse  2.  Not 
only  was  Israel  indifferent  to  that  which  had  been  re¬ 
vealed  but  the  revelation  was  held  in  contempt,  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  discredit  it.  The  basis  of  the 
reasoning  seems  to  be  (1)  His  lowly  and  obscure  origin. 
He  was  like  a  sucker  or  sprout  out  of  a  stump  (the  tree 
of  David  seems  to  have  been  cut  down) ;  He  is  like  a 
root,  a  shoot  from  the  root  (Isaiah  11:1) ;  He  came  out 
of  dry  or  parched  ground,  where  nothing  would  grow; 
that  is,  from  an  unlikely  place.  He  came  unobserved, 
and  so  was  obscure.  The  Roman  government  apparently 
took  no  notice  of  His  advent  and  very  little  ever  escaped 
its  notice.  (2)  Another  element  in  their  reasoning  was 
His  unattractive  appearance.  His  “form”  was  nothing. 
He  made  no  appearance.  He  had  no  “comeliness” 
(literally,  “to  swell  up,”  high  or  proud;  that  is,  mag¬ 
nificence,  splendor,  majesty,  excellency).  There  was 
nothing  magnificent  or  impressive  about  Him.  He  came 
with  no  pomp  or  worldly  display.  (3)  His  unobtrusive 
character  was  another  element  in  their  reasoning  pro¬ 
cess.  His  early  years  were  unknown.  So,  they  argued, 
because  of  the  obscurity  of  His  origin.  His  lowliness, 
and  even  offensiveness  of  mien.  He  was  not  worthy  of 
their  consideration.  He  was  a  carpenter  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  town;  He  was  not  highly  cultured  or  trained  in 
the  wisdom  of  men  and  their  schools.  His  antecedents 
and  environment  were  of  little  account.  His  earthly  lot 
was  hard  and  sordid.  His  mission  a  fiasco.  His  end  the 
death  of  a  common  criminal.  Yet  His  claims  are  higher 
than  those  of  any  other.  His  ministry  covered  a  period 
of  less  than  four  years.  Multitudes  ever  since  have 
worshipped  Him  and  found  in  Him  peace,  salvation  and 
the  hope  of  immortality. 

But  there  is  a  false  process  in  their  reasoning.  Why 
did  they  make  this  terrible  error?  It  was  because  of  a 
wrong  sense  of  values.  The  laws,  standards  and  ideals 
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of  the  world  are  not  those  of  God.  Jesus  was  unat¬ 
tractive  to  the  worldly  minded.  He  did  not  answer  to 
their  ideal.  There  was  no  admiration  for  One  who 
came  meek,  riding  on  a  colt,  “to  make  His  soul  an  offer¬ 
ing  for  sin,  and  to  be  God’s  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  It  was  not  sin  that  troubled  them:  how  should 
a  Savior  from  sin  delight  them?”  They  judged  God’s 
work  by  the  standards  of  men;  they  looked  for  earthly 
greatness,  and  material  strength  and  prosperity;  and 
when  they  saw  only  sacrifice,  suffering,  and  spiritual 
achievement,  they  failed  to  recognize  their  worth.  The 
a  priori  argument  is  not  applicable  here, — “reasoning 
from  a  given  notion  to  the  conditions  which  such  notion 
involves.”  A  root,  “out  of  circumstances  which  had 
never  produced  anything  of  excellence,”  is  not  a  correct 
notion  with  which  to  start.  Surely  in  Him  the  arm  of 
the  salvation  of  Jehovah  is  revealed.  “By  some  strange 
mental  process  men  seem  to  find  it  easier  to  believe  that 
man  could  become  God,  than  that  God  could  become 
man”  (Selbie). 

God’s  laws,  standards,  ideals  and  values  are  different 
from  those  of  the  world,  and  they  need  to  be  considered 
(Isaiah  5:6-11;  I  Cor.  1:27-29).  (1)  The  fact  that  He 

was  “a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground”  is  uncommon,  and  un¬ 
accountable  except  by  something  extraordinary.  Is  not 
the  supernatural  implied  here?”  His  influence  today 
bears  this  out.  He  “is  the  most  incalculable  and  unac¬ 
countable  force  in  the  world  today.”  He  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  without  admitting  His  Deity.  (2)  He  is  full  of 
beauty  to  God,  though  without  the  beauty  that  men  de¬ 
sire.  His  appearance  made  little  appeal  to  men.  He 
did  not  “swell  up” ;  there  was  no  magnificence  or  splen¬ 
dor.  But  there  was  meekness  and  the  suffering  of  a 
ministry  of  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness.  (3)  The 
early  years  and  character  of  this  Servant  were  unob¬ 
trusive.  He  did  not  burst  upon  men  in  some  dazzling 
way  but  He  conformed  to  “God’s  slow,  silent  law  of 
growth.”  He  was  a  babe,  a  child,  a  boy  at  school,  a 
young  man ;  and  so  onward  through  the  successive  stages 
of  a  natural  human  growth.  It  is  true  that  He  grew  up 
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in  obscurity  and  lowliness,  living  a  lowly  life  in  a  lowly 
environment.  Men  were  expecting  a  “plant  of  renown 
— cedar-like  in  majesty”  but  instead  here  is  a  sprout 
coming  from  an  arid  soil  where  one  would  expect  noth¬ 
ing.  But,  “He  grew  up  before  Him,**  before  Jehovah 
(Luke  2:52). 

3.  There  was  also  the  attitude  of  Animosity,  verse 
3.  In  this  description  Israel  is  portraying  not  the  way 
He  really  was,  but  the  way  they  regarded  Him.  It  is 
an  exaggerated  picture,  a  sort  of  burlesque,  that  they 
have  made  of  Him.  And  that  is  what  they  see  today. 
He  had  no  social  standing;  He  was  associated  with  the 
sick,  the  outcast,  and  the  disfavored  of  God.  He  was 
so  awful  to  look  upon  (so  they  maintained)  that  they 
turned  their  faces  away  as  if  they  had  been  seeing  a 
leper.  In  fact,  they  esteemed  Him  as  a  mere  nobody — 
“a  nothing.” 

(1)  He  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men — ^for¬ 
saken  of  men.  The  men  of  high  rank  and  distinction 
forsook  Him.  It  was  true  that  “to  the  poor  the  Gospel 
was  preached,”  and  that  the  common  people  came  to 
Him,  and  that  “the  sinners”  consorted  with  Him  (John 
7:47-48).  But  the  aristocracy  held  Him  in  contempt 
and  would  not  associate  with  Him.  (2)  “A  Man  of  sor¬ 
rows  and  acquainted  with  grief.”  To  the  Jews  that  was 
a  mark  of  sin  and  disfavor  with  God.  He  was  a  Man 
whose  chief  distinction  was  that  “His  life  was  one  of 
constant  painful  endurance” — sl,  lifelong  martyrdom  and 
solitude.  His  only  companion  was  “grief.”  He  was  the 
most  sensitive,  sympathetic  and  loving  soul  that  ever 
dwelt  in  flesh.  He  was  “acquainted  with  grief.”  The 
sin  of  men  and  the  zeal  of  His  own  self-sacrifice  burned 
like  fever  in  His  body.  It  was  heart-sorrow  and  grief 
of  soul.  (3)  “As  One  from  whom  men  hide  their  face 
He  was  despised”  (Isaiah  49:7;  Psalms  22:6;  Luke 
18:31-33;  Mark  10:33,34).  He  was  regarded  as  a  leper 
— unclean,  infectious,  repulsive,  loathsome.  He  was  like 
one  whose  repulsive  face  it  is  impossible  to  endure. 
Instead  of  meeting  Him  with  joy  men  turned  away  from 
Him  as  an  object  of  loathing.  (4)  “And  we  esteemed 
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Him  nothing**  (John  1:10-11).  That  marks  the  depth 
of  their  contempt.  Instead  of  counting  Him  dear  and 
precious,  Israel  formed  a  very  low  estimate  of  Him;  or, 
rather,  esteemed  Him  as  nothing. 

So,  “He  was  despised  and  forsaken  of  men” — ^posi¬ 
tive  aversion  and  hostility,  real  animosity.  At  the  end 
of  three  and  a  half  years  of  His  ministry  their  hatred 
was  intense  and  mysterious.  Even  today  no  name  pro¬ 
vokes  such  intense  abhorrence  among  the  Jews  as  the 
name  “Jesus.”  His  name  Yeshua  (Jesus  Savior)  has 
been  changed  into  Yeshu — “Let  His  name  and  memory 
be  blotted  out.”  He  is  called  “The  hanged  one,”  “the 
accursed  one.”  His  works  are  still  ascribed  to  Beelze¬ 
bub,  and  prayers  are  offered  that  His  followers  may  be 
destroyed.  Thus  we  see  how  literally  the  prophetic 
forecast  has  been  verified.  But  even  in  Christendom 
the  attitude  of  apathy,  aversion  and  animosity  is  found. 
That  question  of  Jesus  on  His  last  day  of  public  teach¬ 
ing,  “What  think  ye  of  the  Christ,  Whose  son  is  He?” 
is  as  imperative  as  ever.  What  is  your  estimate,  my 
estimate,  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah?  Is  He  “The  chief- 
est  among  ten  thousand,”  and  the  One  “altogether 
lovely?” 


Strophe  III — Isaiah  53:4-6 
The  Substitutionary  Atonement  of  the  Servant 
(The  true  ground  of  His  sufferings) 

In  verses  4-6,  the  prophet  leads  from  the  outward 
appearance  to  what  is  inward,  the  cause  of  the  Servant's 
sufferings.  The  earliest  and  most  common  judgment 
that  men  pass  on  pain  is  that  it  is  penal,  as  is  implied 
in  the  term.  A  man  suffers  because  God  is  angry  with 
him.  That  is  the  thought  here;  so  it  was  in  Job’s  time. 
According  to  John  9 :1  the  Jews  still  held  that  view.  At 
first  they  were  bewildered  at  the  sufferings  of  the  Serv¬ 
ant,  then  a  feeling  of  contempt  is  observed.  And, 
“forced  to  seek  a  moral  reason  for  it,  they  accounted  it 
as  penal  and  due  to  the  Servant  for  His  own  sins;  then 
they  recognized  that  its  penalty  was  vicarious,  that  the 
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Servant  was  suffering  for  them;  and  finally,  they  knew 
that  it  was  redemptive,  the  means  of  their  own  healing 
and  peace.  This  is  a  natural  climax,  a  logical  and  moral 
progress  of  thought.” 

“The  last  two  steps  are  stated  simply  as  facts  of 
experience  following  on  other  facts.  .  .  .  This  truth  of 
vicarious  and  redemptive  suffering,  this  passion  and 
virtue  which  crowns  the  Servant's  office,  is  introduced 
to  us,  not  by  the  mouth  of  God  (not  a  ‘Thus  saith  Je¬ 
hovah’)  but  by  the  lips  of  penitent  men;  not  as  an 
oracle,  but  as  a  confession;  ...  as  the  conviction  of  the 
human  conscience  after  the  Servant  has  been  lifted  up 
before  it”  (G.  A.  Smith).  That  does  not  mean  that 
these  words  are  any  less  inspired,  but  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  putting  this  confession  into  the  mouth  of  a  convicted 
and  stricken  people,  as  a  confession  of  conscience  and 
also  an  expression  of  need. 

They  have  been  concerned  with  the  physical  aspect 
of  the  Servant’s  suffering  in  the  preceding  strophes; 
now,  they  consider  the  moral  aspect  of  it  (See  I  Pet. 
2 :24 ;  II  Cor.  5 :21  and  other  similar  passages,  which  are 
illustrative  of  the  thought  of  substitutionary  suffering). 
Vicarious  suffering  is  not  merely  an  institution  and 
dogma  of  religion,  or  “a  great  living  fact  of  human  ex¬ 
perience.”  But  it  is  a  revelation  of  God’s  Word  and 
shown  therein  to  be  one  of  God’s  great  eternal  prin¬ 
ciples,  illustrated  it  may  be  in  the  association  of  the 
family  and  society.  But  it  is  in  the  very  Godhead  that 
we  have  it  revealed  in  the  fullness  of  its  reality  and 
comprehensiveness,  as  seen  on  Calvary  and  expounded 
in  this  chapter.  “Vicarious”:  “that  which  supplies  the 
person  or  place  or  thing”;  from  “vicar,”  a  person  de¬ 
puted  or  authorized  to  perform  the  functions  of  another. 
“Vicarious  sacrifice”:  “the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  behalf 
and  in  the  place  of  the  sinner,  in  such  a  way  that  God 
accepts  His  suffering  in  lieu  of  the  punishment  which 
otherwise  must  have  been  inflicted  on  guilty  man.” 

The  great  realization,  or  awakening,  of  the  penitents, 
is  seen  in  the  opening  word  of  this  strophe — “surely,” 
of  a  truth,  verily,  certainly.  The  veil  is  lifted  from  the 
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eyes  of  Israel,  to  see  the  true  cause  of  Messiah’s  suffer¬ 
ings, — “Oh,  it  was  for  us  He  did  all  this.”  We  can 
imagine  the  heartbrokenness  of  penitent  Israel  when 
the  veil  is  removed  and  they  see  “the  true  character  of 
the  holy  Sufferer,”  and  that  it  was  all  for  them  and  in 
their  place  that  He  endured  it.  We  can  hear  them  say, 
“How  base  is  our  ingratitude,  how  dense  is  our  dark¬ 
ness,  how  abysmal  our  ignorance,  how  awful  our  blas¬ 
phemy  against  Him,  our  Substitute.”  There  are  seven 
notes  of  His  suffering  revealed  in  this  strophe:  “griefs,” 
“sorrows,”  “wounded,”  “bruised,”  “chastisement,” 
“stripes,”  “laid  on.” 

1.  The  Burdened  Servant.  We  esteemed  Him 
“stricken,”  or  plagued,  affected  with  some  horrible  dis¬ 
ease,  as  of  leprosy;  “smitten,”  as  one  defeated  in  con¬ 
flict  with  God;  “afflicted,”  as  one  bowed  down  by  suf¬ 
fering.  All  three  words  describe  one  suffering  terrible 
punishment  for  sin,  and  here  as  suffering  punishment 
for  sins  which  He  Himself  had  committed.  The  only 
sinless  Man  is  called  “the  transgressor,”  who  (as  Moses 
Maimonides  affirmed)  well  deserved  the  violent  death 
which  He  suffered.  “In  the  Talmud  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
is  placed  in  Hell  alongside  of  Titus  and  Balaam,  as  un¬ 
dergoing  the  severest  but  the  most  degrading  form  of 
punishment.” 

His  sufferings  were  first  regarded  as  disciplinary 
(Hebrews  5:8),  then  penal,  the  hand  of  God  was  upon 
Him;  then  vicarious.  Israel  is  portrayed,  as  saying, 
“Verily,  these  were  our  griefs  which  He  bore,  but  we 
regarded  Him  as  afflicted  of  God.  He  not  merely  en¬ 
tered  into  the  fellowship  of  our  sufferings,  but  He  took 
on  Himself  our  sufferings,  that  is,  substitution.”  He 
took  on  Himself  not  only  our  sufferings  and  our  sins, 
but  our  infirmities,  which  are  the  consequences  of  sin. 
So  there  is  not  only  pardon  and  regeneration,  but  the 
ultimate  redemption  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  spirit, 
— the  perfection  not  only  of  the  spirit  but  of  the  body 
(Phi.  3:21). 

“He  hath  borne  our  griefs  .  .  .  our  sorrows.”  By 
Matthew  this  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  His  heal- 
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ing.  He  felt  the  weight  of  the  affliction  He  took  away. 
He  identified  Himself  with  the  sorrow.  He  sighed  and 
said  Ephphatha;  He  groaned  at  the  tomb ;  He  felt  virtue 
go  out  of  Him.  His  miracles  were  not  easy,  though  He 
had  the  power;  for  He  felt  all  that  the  sufferers  felt, 
and  took  their  diseases  on  Himself.  He  carried  our  sor¬ 
rows  (Mat.  11:28-30;  I  Pet.  5:7).  He  carried  our  sins 
to  Calvary,  and  then  bore  them  on  the  cross. 

2.  The  Substitution  or  Vicariousness  of  the  Servant, 
verse  5.  That  the  Servant  took  on  Him  our  guilt,  etc. 
is  mentioned  at  least  twelve  times  in  this  chapter.  Such 
expressions  as  these  set  that  forth:  “Bore  our  griefs,” 
“carried  our  sorrows,”  “wounded,”  “bruised,”  “chastise¬ 
ment,”  “stripes,”  “laid  on  Him,”  “transgression  of  my 
people  to  whom  the  stroke  was  due,”  “His  soul  an  offer¬ 
ing  for  sin,”  “bear  iniquities,”  “bare  the  sin  of  many,” 
“made  intercession.”  (1)  The  reason  of  His  sufferings. 
“You  thought  that  He  was  afflicted  because  He  was  bad 
and  you  were  spared  because  you  were  good.  No,  He 
was  afflicted  because  you  were  bad,  and  you  were  spared 
because  He  was  afflicted.” 

(2)  The  intensity  of  His  sufferings.  To  us  these 
sufferings  are  incomprehensible  because  we  live  and 
think  wholly  in  the  realm  of  the  physical  and  the  ma¬ 
terial.  We  have  not  crossed  over  the  line  into  the  purely 
spiritual  sphere,  into  the  realm  of  the  infinite  and  the 
absolutely  holy.  Here  are  spiritual  and  mental,  as  well 
as  physical,  sufferings.  Let  us  examine  these  terms. 
“Wounded,”  literally  “pierced  through,”  wounded  to 
death  (Zech.  12:10).  “Bruised,”  that  is,  crushed  by 
the  heavy  burden  of  sin  and  weighted  by  the  wrath  of 
God.  “Chastisement.”  Through  His  suffering  for  others 
they  obtain  peace;  it  is  a  chastisement  that  leads  to 
peace  or  reconciliation.  He  was  beaten  with  stripes, 
and  “by  His  stripes,”  His  wounds,  healing  was  brought 
to  us.  The  “stripes”  were  the  contusions  raised  when 
He  was  scourged.  In  the  background  His  unnamed  per¬ 
secutors  are  dimly  seen, — ecclesiastics,  Pilate,  soldiers, 
etc.  “Healed”  hints  at  regeneration  and  sanctifying 
grace,  at  work  in  the  soul  of  the  one  justified.  So  we 
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are  delivered  from  spiritual  disease  and  moral  blemish, 
and  conformed  to  His  image. 

(3)  The  issue  of  His  sufferings.  His  wounds  bring 
healing,  etc.  In  other  words  here  is  the  atonement.  It 
was  all  vicarious — not  merely  with  but  for  others  He 
suffered.  We  cannot  abolish  vicariousness  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  it  from  the  Bible.  As  has  been  said  before,  vicar¬ 
iousness  is  one  of  God’s  eternal  and  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  in  His  universe,  first  of  all  exemplified  in  the 
very  Godhead,  and  made  basic  to  the  whole  scheme  of 
redemption.  It  is  reflected  in  the  mother  laying  down 
her  life  for  the  child,  or  in  the  man  who  sacrifices  his 
life  in  saving  a  group  of  children  from  a  mad  dog. 
Every  sacrificial  system  the  world  over  is  a  testimony 
to  it.  Heathen  sacrifices  bear  witness  to  it.  The  Jew¬ 
ish  sacrifices  symbolized  the  substitution  of  the  Servant 
of  Jehovah  here  set  forth.  He  was  there  in  the  place 
of  the  guilty.  So  was  Jesus  on  Calvary.  Barabbas 
must  have  realized  that  “He  was  there  in  my  place.” 

3.  The  Sacrifice  and  Redemption  of  the  Servant^ 
verse  6.  In  Jesus  Christ  is  the  meeting  place,  where 
one  may  come  for  reconciliation,  for  restoration,  for 
the  righteousness  of  God.  “And  Jehovah  hath  laid  on 
Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all,”  literally,  “made  to  light  on 
Him.”  All  is  centered  on  Him,  caused  to  meet  on  Him, 
concentrated  on  Him.  In  ourselves  we  are  scattered. 
In  Christ  we  are  gathered  together  (John  11:49-52). 
Jehovah  caused  to  meet  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all. 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  meeting  place.  On  Him  all  the  focal, 
fiery  rays  fell.  In  Him  all  the  wandering  roads  and 
deviating  paths  meet.  On  Him  all  the  judgment  of 
God  fell. 

In  this  sixth  verse  is  set  forth  the  fact  of  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  transgression,  and  its  divisive  effect.  We 
see  also  the  individuality  of  sin  and  the  essence  of  that 
sin  in  self-will.  Men  are  away  from  God  and  wholly 
estranged  from  Him.  Therefore  God  had  to  go  after 
them, — ^the  whole  flock  was  gone,  “all  we.”  The  sinful 
alienation  was  universal  and  the  manifestations  were 
many, — “turned  every  one  to  his  own  way.”  Here  is 
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not  only  the  sin  of  the  mass  but  the  sin  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  moral  necessity  of  the  Messianic  sufferings 
is  also  brought  out.  Jehovah  “caused  to  strike  or  fall 
upon  Him.”  It  is  a  term  of  violence  (See  II  Sam. 
1:15).  And  the  word  “iniquity”  comprehends  more 
than  we  may  possibly  think.  It  includes  the  transgres¬ 
sion  itself,  the  guilt  incurred  thereby,  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  to  which  it  gives  rise.  And  Jehovah  caused  all 
this — this  “great  multitude  of  sins,  mass  of  guilt,  and 
weight  of  punishment,  to  light  upon  Him.”  But  can 
guilt  be  transferred?  Can  my  sin  be  transferred  on  to 
Him?  Yes,  because  Christ  is  Man,  of  my  nature,  and 
so  related  to  every  man — ^the  Representative  Man — ^and 
He  consents.  Then  too.  His  Passion  is  unintelligible 
unless  the  awful  sin  of  the  whole  world  was  heaped 
upon  Him.  It  is  seen  in  His  own  consciousness.  “The 
grim  burden  not  only  came  on  Him  but  was  laid  on 
Him.”  The  Servant  is  portrayed  not  as  a  teacher,  an 
example,  a  benefactor,  but  “His  sole  form  of  service 
is  to  suffer  .  .  .  His  work  is  to  bear  sin,  and  be  bruised 
for  our  healing”  (McLaren).  “Him  who  knew  no  sin 
He  (God)  made  sin  on  our  behalf  that  we  might  become 
the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him”  (II  Cor.  5:21.  See 
also  I  Pet.  2:24  and  Gal.  2:20). 

Said  a  Christian  worker  to  an  inquiring  soul,  “Read 
Isaiah  53:6,  go  in  at  the  first  ‘all’  and  come  out  at  the 
last  ‘all.’  ”  So  may  we  read  that  verse.  And  above  all, 
may  each  of  us  see  that  “He  was  wounded  for  my  trans¬ 
gressions.”  At  the  center  of  so  many  villages  and  cities 
in  England  is  erected  a  cross,  with  the  streets,  like 
spokes  in  a  wheel,  centering  in  it.  That  cross  is  at  the 
center  of  all  the  business  and  life  of  the  village.  But 
the  people  have  moved  out  from  the  center  and  live  in 
the  suburbs  or  outlying  districts.  So,  many  today, 
“enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ”  (Phi.  3:18),  have  moved 
“out  into  the  suburbs  of  Zion”  and  know  nothing  of 
the  saving  power  and  constant  dynamic  of  the  cross. 
Oh,  friends,  it  is  the  meeting  place  of  the  sinner  and 
God,  and  of  the  saint  and  God  also.  “The  Word  of  the 
cross  is  to  them  that  are  perishing  foolishness;  but  unto 
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us  who  are  being  saved  it  is  the  dynamic  of  God”  (I 
Cor.  1:18). 

Merwin  a.  Stone. 

Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 

(To  he  concluded  in  July  number,) 
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The  Doctrine  op  Redemption.  By  Albert  C.  Knudson. 

Abingdon  Press.  512  pp.  $3.50. 

This,  together  with  Dr.  Knudson’s  former  work  on 
the  “Doctrine  of  God,”  covers  the  field  of  systemic  the¬ 
ology.  In  this  volume  the  subjects  of  anthropology, 
hamartiology,  Christology,  soteriology,  ecclesiology,  and 
eschatology  are  considered.  Two  major  divisions  into 
which  the  book  is  divided  direct  our  attention  in  the 
first  place  to  “the  world,  man,  and  sin”;  and  in  the 
second  place  to  “Christ  and  redemption.”  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  author  that  the  arguments  of  these  sections  will 
save  theology  from  the  neglect  it  has  received  in  recent 
times.  The  preface  suggests  two  things  which  charac¬ 
terize  the  book.  “One  is  the  frank  facing  of  the  meta¬ 
physical  problems  involved  in  theology.”  This  is  done 
thoroughly  and  consistently  from  the  modern  personal- 
istic  viewpoint.  “The  other  characteristic  is  the  amount 
of  attention  devoted  to  the  history  of  Christian  thought.” 

The  views  of  this  work  are  based  on  a  philosophical 
presupposition.  They  are  an  a  priori  argument  from 
the  standpoint  of  personalism.  Theology  is  treated  sub¬ 
jectively  and  is  made  to  conform  to  the  philosophical 
system  of  a  personalist.  The  book  does  not  lack  in  con¬ 
sistency  and  coherence;  but  in  order  to  maintain  these 
virtues  in  the  light  of  his  philosophy  Dr.  Knudson  has 
dogmatically  stated  the  fallability  of  the  Bible,  and  has 
maligned  the  importance  of  material  that  would  compli¬ 
cate  his  view.  In  other  words  he  knows  no  authority 
but  personalism.  This  is  good  philosophy,  but  whether 
such  an  approach  to  theology  is  adequate  can  be  soundly 
questioned.  The  weakness  is  that  the  philosophy  be¬ 
comes  both  subject  and  object.  This  position  is  un¬ 
tenable. 

There  are  also  numerous  errors  in  the  statements  of 
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the  book.  On  p.  260  is  a  description  of  the  psychology 
of  original  sin.  An  example  is  given  of  the  element  of 
ignorance  and  self-deception  in  the  sentence,  “Ye  shall 
not  surely  die.”  Ignorance  was  not  an  element  in  man’s 
psychology  because  God  had  said,  “thou  shalt  surely 
die.”  Self-deception  was  not  present  because  the  state¬ 
ment  came  from  the  serpent,  not  self. 

On  p.  289  he  asserts  the  following  in  regard  to  the 
incarnation.  “Over  against  humanitarianism  and  adop- 
tionism  the  church  held  firmly  to  the  idea  of  a  divine 
incarnation.  This  was  the  teaching  of  the  profoundest 
writers  in  the  New  Testament:  Paul,  John  and  the 
author  of  Hebrews.  These  men  accounted  for  the 
uniqueness  of  Christ  by  the  theory  of  his  preexistence. 
A  divine  Being  was  regarded  as  incarnated  in  him.” 
The  last  sentence  is  a  misstatement  of  the  “teaching” 
of  these  men.  Their  plain  teaching  was  that  Christ  was 
the  incarnation  of  the  divine  Being,  and  not  that  the 
divine  Being  was  “incarnated  in  him.”  cf.  Jn.  1,  3-5, 
9,  14-18 ;  Col.  2 :9,  I  Jn.  5 :20 ;  Heb.  1 :8.  It  is  either  this 
or  humanitarianism. 

Another  example  is  on  p.  316.  “But  with  the  Refor¬ 
mation  there  came  a  new  idea  of  redemption  as  a  con¬ 
scious  personal  experience  of  fellowship  with  God,  and 
from  this  standpoint  there  was  no  longer  need  of  the 
earlier  two-nature  doctrine.”  The  idea  of  redemption 
as  a  conscious  personal  experience  of  fellowship  did  not 
come  into  prominence  until  the  time  of  Schleiermacher 
and  Ritschl.  The  Reformation  idea  of  redemption  em¬ 
phasized  forgiveness,  not  fellowship.  Even  though 
Schleiermacher  and  Ritschl  claimed  their  views  to  be  the 
logical  conclusion  of  the  Reformation  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  assert  their  conception  of  redemption  as  the 
Reformation  view.  To  imply  that  the  two-nature  doc¬ 
trine  was  no  longer  needed  after  the  Reformation  was 
plain  to  Schleiermacher  and  Ritschl,  but  not  to  us.  As 
B.  B.  Warfield  suggests,  there  must  be  a  two-nature 
Christ,  or  a  nonexistent  Christ. 

Two  other  examples  occur  on  p.  384.  Concerning 
Rev.  13:8  which  speaks  of  “the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
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foundation  of  the  world,”  he  says,  “Unfortunately, 
scholars  are  quite  generally  agreed  that  .  .  .  (it)  is  a 
mistranslation.”  Tischendorf  knows  of  no  textual  varia¬ 
tion.  Moffatt  refers  to  “from  the  foundation”  as  “prob¬ 
ably  a  gloss  from  21:27”.  A  few  have  attempted  to 
associate  “from  the  foundation”  with  the  word  “writ¬ 
ten.”  This  is  a  forced  translation  and  not  “generally 
agreed”  upon  by  scholars.  On  the  same  page  the  author 
deals  with  Isaiah  63:9  which  “says  of  Jehovah  that  ‘in 
all  their  afflictions  he  was  afflicted.”  The  “unfortunate” 
thing  about  this,  he  says,  is  that  these  words  are  “based 
on  a  corrupt  text.”  The  case  would  seem  to  be  quite  the 
contrary.  The  English  translation  which  he  quotes  is 
based  on  the  corrected  text,  and  not  on  a  text  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  wrong  as  it  stands,  (cf.  Delitzsch  on  Isaiah. 
Vol.  2.  pp.  452-453).  These  examples  serve  to  illustrate 
that  the  book  leaves  much  to  be  desired  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  accuracy. 

This  book  will  be  welcomed,  and  will  have  a  wide 
circulation  among  liberal  thinkers.  If  the  conservative 
scholar  has  had  a  desire  such  as  Job  expressed  when  he 
exclaimed,  “Oh  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a 
book,”  this  book  will  be  acceptable. 

Morris  H.  Roach. 

The  History  of  the  Second  Jewish  Commonwealth. 
By  Solomon  Zeitlin,  Ph.  D.  Published  by  The  Drop- 
sie  College  for  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Learning.  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

This  small  volume,  scholarly  and  readable,  consists 
of  prolegomena  to  a  contemplated  history  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Restoration  period.  The  author  holds  a  promi¬ 
nent  position  in  Jewish  circles  by  reason  of  his  exten¬ 
sive  research  into  the  history  and  literature  of  Judaism. 
Beginning  with  the  conquest  of  Alexandria,  he  sketches 
the  developments  in  Syria,  Palestine  and  Egypt  that 
affected  the  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  state,  dealing  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  The  book  is  no 
mere  recital  of  events,  but  rather  an  interpretation  of 
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those  events  as  factors  influencing  the  institutions  and 
the  spirit  of  Judaism. 

Some  novel  ideas  are  set  forth  in  the  book,  such  as 
the  conclusion  that  “there  was  no  sect  among  the  Jews 
at  the  time  of  the  second  Temple  called  ‘Pharisees.*  ’* 
The  name  is  said  to  designate  the  people  at  large  who 
opposed  the  platform  of  the  Sadducees  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  were  dubbed  Pharisees,  that  is.  Separatists. 
While  few  will  be  inclined  to  accept  this  dictum,  anyone 
will  And  plenty  of  fresh,  illuminating  observations  along 
other  lines  to  repay  examination.  The  book  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  interpretive  summary  of  an  age  that  must  be 
studied  for  the  proper  understanding  of  New  Testament 
history. 

E.  F.  Harrison. 

Jesus,  The  Light  of  the  World.  By  Frederick  F. 

Kramer,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

191  pp.  $1.50. 

The  author  speaks  of  his  book  as  a  “biography,  to  be 
classed  as  such  with  every  other  life-story.**  He  has 
drawn  his  material  from  the  four  Gospels  and  arranged 
it  “chronologically  in  one,  consecutive  narrative.**  While 
nineteen  of  the  twenty  chapters  have  brief  introductory 
notes  explaining  “the  scenes,  the  events,  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  the  social,  religious,  and  political  conditions 
in  and  under  which  Jesus  lived  and  worked,**  the  story 
itself  is  told  in  the  words  of  the  Authorized  Version  of 
the  English  Bible.  The  author  gives  as  his  chief  rea¬ 
sons  for  publishing  this  work  the  unattractive  form  in 
which  our  Bibles  are  printed,  viz.,  the  closely  printed 
columns  and  the  division  into  verses;  the  large  amount 
of  repetition  in  the  four  accounts  which,  he  thinks,  dulls 
the  reader*s  interest,  and  “the  seeming  contradictions 
which  he  cannot  harmonize**;  and  the  hope  of  setting 
forth  the  dramatic  power  of  the  life  of  Christ  for  the 
benefit  of  ministers  who  know  it  “only  from  the  critical 
and  theological  standpoint.** 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  today  is  that  the  people 
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read  the  Bible,  and  one  can  only  rejoice  in  every  effort 
that  aims  at  presenting  the  facts  in  the  Scriptures  in 
an  attractive  form.  The  author  has  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  such  a  work  on  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord.  But 
we  are  not  as  much  disturbed  about  the  repetitions  and 
“seeming  contradictions”  in  the  four  Gospels  as  the 
author  is.  Certainly  the  omission  of  them  from  his 
book  does  not  remove  them  from  the  Bible.  We  wel¬ 
come  the  ambition  to  acquaint  ministers  who  have  stud¬ 
ied  the  life  of  Christ  only  from  the  “critical  standpoint” 
with  the  power  of  that  life  itself,  provided  we  remember 
that  it  is  not  the  life  of  Christ  that  is  important  to  our 
salvation  but  His  death  and  resurrection. 

Many  of  the  notes  at  the  opening  of  the  chapters 
contain  valuable  explanations  of  the  events,  the  scenes, 
the  circumstances,  and  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the 
chapters.  But  we  note  that  the  author  holds  that  the 
sending  of  the  twelve  Apostles  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  Church;  that  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus 
lasted  but  two  and  one-half  years;  that  Jesus  seems  to 
have  “fallen  in  with  the  popular  notion  concerning  sick¬ 
ness  and  did  not  correct  it,”  viz.,  “that  all  bodily  suffer¬ 
ings  were  caused  by  demons”;  and  that  some  of  the 
miracles  in  the  Old  Testament  are  “tribal  legends,” 
while  those  in  the  Gospels  are  “less  fantastic  than  for¬ 
merly.”  More  of  a  similar  nature  could  be  mentioned. 
We  fail  to  find,  on  the  other  hand,  any  note  that  directs 
our  attention  to  the  Deity  of  our  Lord  and  to  His  aton¬ 
ing  death  and  physical  resurrection.  In  view  of  these 
facts  one  feels  that  the  praiseworthy  attempt  to  set 
forth  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord  in  an  attractive  form 
is  largely  vitiated  by  the  theological  coloring  that  shines 
through  in  the  notes. 

Henry  C.  Thiessen. 

ZURUCK  ZuM  Alien  Glauben:  Jesus  Der  Christus. 

Zweite  Auflage.  By  Professor  D.  Dr.  Ernst  Barnikol, 

Akademischer  Verlag,  Halle.  68  pp.  1,-Mk. 

The  thesis  of  this  brochure  is  that  the  New  Testa- 
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ment  does  not  teach  the  preexistence  of  Jesus.  Neither 
Jesus  Himself,  nor  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  nor 
anyone  else  prior  to  A.  D.  70  held  such  a  view.  Neither 
is  it  today,  to  the  author’s  knowledge,  held  by  any  man 
in  scientific  circles  outside  the  Catholic  Church  in  any 
full  sense.  The  doctrine  of  the  God-Man  is  practically 
dead  in  the  German  “evangelical”  churches;  and  one 
may  be  glad  that  it  is,  for  it  has  only  been  a  dogmatic 
burden  to  German  piety  in  the  past!  Such  is  the  au¬ 
thor’s  view. 

Eliminating  the  Johannine  literature  as  originating 
after  A.  D.  70,  the  Pastoral  Epistles  as  coming  from  the 
second  century,  and  the  Ephesian  and  Colossian  Epistles 
as  being  “deutero-Pauline,”  the  author  claims  that  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  proof  that  the  rest  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  teaches  this  objectionable  doctrine.  The  eight  or 
nine  “disputed”  references  in  the  remaining  Pauline 
Epistles  do  not  really,  as  the  writer  attempts  to  show, 
teach  the  preexistence  of  Christ.  The  most  difficult 
passage,  Phil.  2 :6,  7,  the  author  suggests,  was  probably 
introduced  into  our  present  text  by  the  heretic  Marcion 
for  doctrinal  reasons! 

Little  need  be  said  in  refutation  of  the  conclusions 
here  reached  when  the  methods  are  what  they  are.  If 
one  may  eliminate  whole  books  from  the  Bible  because 
they  do  not  agree  with  one’s  theological  predilections 
and  explain  away  whatever  conflicts  with  one’s  cher¬ 
ished  opinions  in  the  others,  he  can  prove  anything  he 
wants  to  prove.  The  fact  that  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus, 
and  Eusebius  teach  the  preexistence  of  Christ  does  not 
prove  that  the  doctrine  was  invented  in  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  nor  does  the  paucity  of  literature  from  the  first 
century  prove  disbelief  in  it.  On  the  other  hand  we 
should  note  that  many  leading  scholars  are  returning 
to  the  view  that  the  so-called  Johannine  books  were 
written  by  the  Apostle  John,  and  that  the  number  of 
those  who  reject  the  Pastorals  as  not  by  Paul  is  de¬ 
creasing.  The  testimony  of  these  writings  is  positive 
death  to  the  theory  the  author  advances.  And  we  wish 
to  point  out  that  even  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  on  which 
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the  writer  so  much  relies,  are  not  silent  on  the  pre¬ 
existence  and  Deity  of  our  Lord.  Only  consider  the  an¬ 
nunciation  by  Gabriel  to  Mary  (Lk.  1:30-35)  and  the 
revelation  to  and  conduct  of  Joseph  (Mt.  1:18-25).  Note 
also  that  our  Lord  when  put  on  oath  declared  Himself 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  a  statement  that  was  denounced 
as  blasphemy  (Mt.  26:63-66).  We  cannot  here  refer  to 
the  many  other  things  in  the  Synoptics  that  testify  to 
the  Deity  of  Christ. 

It  is  evident  that  we  are  asked  to  return,  not  to  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  but  to  the  Ebionite 
view  of  the  late  first  or  early  second  century.  In  spite 
of  all  the  laudation  of  the  teaching  and  exemplary  life 
of  Christ  by  such  men,  they  would,  if  they  could,  rob 
us  of  the  only  adequate  Sacrifice  for  sin.  If  this  booklet 
represents  the  trend  in  Germany,  we  may  be  glad  that 
the  theological  infiuence  of  that  country  over  America 
has  received  a  great  setback  in  recent  times. 

Henry  C.  Thiessen. 

Rodulfi  Tortarii.  Edited  by  Marbury  B.  Ogle  and 

Dorothy  M.  Schullian.  American  Academy  in  Rome. 

1933.  LX  and  500  pp.  Printed  in  Italy. 

This  is  the  eighth  volume  of  Papers  and  Monographs 
of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome.  It  consists  of  a 
collection  of  the  writings  of  one  Rodulfus  Tortarius,  a 
monk  of  Fleury;  together  with  a  critical  introduction. 
A  summary  of  several  of  his  letters,  important  from 
both  a  historical  and  literary  viewpoint,  is  given  in  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  as  a  part  of  the  Introduction.  A  full 
bibliography  is  given  in  addition  to  the  footnote  refer¬ 
ences.  The  work  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  medieval  Latin. 

Fred  H.  Leach.  ^ 

J  I 

The  Calvanistic  View  op  State.  By  A.  v.  C.  P. 

Huizinga.  V.  H.  Broese  and  Peereboom,  Breda,  Hol¬ 
land.  99  pp. 

The  Calvanistic  theory  of  the  relation  of  Church 
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and  State  is  passed  in  rather  full  review  in  these  pages. 
That  there  is  need  for  a  renewed  exposition  of  sound 
political  theory  in  these  days  of  confused  thinking  is 
painfully  evident,  and  that  in  Galvanism  we  have  a  true 
Biblical  basis  for  human  government  and  the  maintain- 
ance  of  law  we  are  only  too  ready  to  grant.  The  argu¬ 
ment  here  given  is  a  bit  labored  at  times,  and  not  al¬ 
ways  relevant.  The  chief  criticism,  however,  is  that 
the  principle  thesis  of  the  booklet  is  only  introduced  at 
the  very  end  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  anti¬ 
climax  in  consequence.  The  reader  is  left  to  relate  the 
principles  involved  in  a  Calvanistic  view  of  Church  and 
State  to  the  issue  as  finally  presented.  Due  possibly  to 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  printed  abroad  and  in  the 
English  language,  typographical  errors  abound.  A 
curious  feature  is  the  placing  of  the  table  of  contents 
at  the  end. 

Fred  H.  Leach. 


Tarbell’s  Teacher's  Guide.  1934.  By  Martha  Tar- 
bell,  Litt.  D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  432  pp. 
Cloth  $1.90.  Postpaid  $2.00. 

-  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  merits  of  this 
teacher’s  help,  as  a  text.  But  the  modernistic  attitude 
and  implications  are  so  frequent,  and  so  glaring,  as  to 
compel  the  observation  that  it  is  not  the  help  that  the 
teacher  may  wisely  use. 

J.  T.  Spangler. 


The  Best  Loved  Religious  Poems.  By  James  Gilchrist 
Lawson.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  253  pp.  $1.75. 

This  valuable  collection  of  religious  poems  is  “prob¬ 
ably  the  most  complete  anthology  of  favorite  Christian 
poems  yet  offered  to  the  public”.  The  poems  are  well 
chosen  from  the  standpoint  of  their  popularity  and  ap¬ 
peal.  A  unique  characteristic  of  the  anthology  is  its 
fidelity  to  Scriptural  truth. 
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The  poems  are  grouped  according  to  subject.  The 
table  of  contents  lists  these  in  alphabetical  order.  The 
poems  are  made  even  more  accessible  by  a  complete 
index  of  titles,  authors,  and  first  lines.  This  anthology 
should  prove  useful  to  the  minister  as  well  as  delightful 
for  the  Christian  home. 

Morris  H.  Roach. 


Karl  Barth  and  Christian  Unity.  By  Adolf  Keller. 
Translated  in  collaboration  with  Professor  Werner 
Petersmann  by  Rev.  Manfred  Manrodt  and  revised  by 
Dr.  A.  J.  Macdonald.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  1933.  XXII  and  320  pp.  Price  $2.75. 

At  the  very  outset  the  writer  wishes  to  express  a 
word  of  genuine  appreciation  in  view  of  the  kindness  of 
the  translators  in  dedicating  this  volume  to  the  editors 
of  the  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA.  However,  it  is  only  fair  to 
state  that  since  this  dedication  was  penned  the  magazine 
has  come  under  a  new  editorial  board,  which  hopes, 
nevertheless,  to  continue  as  far  as  possible  the  worthy 
example  of  its  predecessors. 

With  reference  to  the  book  itself,  such  a  wide  field 
of  discussion  is  opened  up  to  the  reviewer  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  in  the  allotted  space  to  do  more  than  pass  a 
few  general  remarks.  The  author.  Dr.  Keller,  has  been 
from  the  first  an  invaluable  informant  to  the  Christian 
world  concerning  the  Barthian  theology.  And  in  this, 
his  latest  work,  he  has  given  a  most  interesting  and  sug¬ 
gestive  review  of  the  reception  accorded  the  crisis  the¬ 
ology  in  many  sections  of  Christendom.  As  for  the 
theology  itself,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  venture  any 
criticism  here.  The  reader,  however,  is  referred  to  the 
excellent  article  by  Dr.  Riviere  in  this  present  issue. 

The  problems  raised  by  the  Ecumenical  Movement 
are  scarcely  less  baffling  than  those  created  by  the  the¬ 
ology  of  Karl  Barth.  That  the  Church  has  failed  with 
respect  to  the  maintenance  of  outward  unity  is  a  mere 
truism,  and  not  less  lamentable  on  that  account.  The 
author’s  conclusion  appears  at  this  point,  to  wit  that 
“the  Ecumenical  Movement  and  Barthianism  alike  place 
the  churches  in  a  critical  and  tragic  situation,  for  which 
there  is  but  one  and  the  same  solution.  Both  movements 
lead  the  churches  to  a  realization  of  the  crushing  im¬ 
mensity  of  world  problems  transcending  all  human  cri¬ 
teria  and  to  the  conviction  that  in  this  situation  there 
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is  no  other  help  than  in  turning  to  God”  (p.  315).  This 
thesis  is  at  once  provocative  of  thought  and  worthy  of 
consideration.  But  that  the  churches  can  or  will  unite 
upon  anything  beyond  a  confession  that  represents  the 
least  common  denominator  of  faith  is  problematical,  to 
say  the  least,  and  from  this  writer’s  point  of  view  a 
union  upon  such  a  ground  so  far  from  being  desirable 
would  be  a  source  of  danger  to  the  Church  at  large. 

Fred  H.  Leach. 

Church  Union  in  Canada.  By  Claris  Edwin  Silcox. 
Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research.  New 
York.  Price  $3.00. 

Regardless  of  one’s  individual  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  the  organic  union  of  churches,  the 
reader  will  find  in  this  book  a  thoroughly  detailed  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Union  movement  in  Canada.  It  is  replete 
with  statistical  information  and  hence  an  indispensible 
handbook  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  make  a  reason¬ 
ably  complete  investigation  of  this  outstanding  modem 
enterprise. 

Fred  H.  Leach. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  Rev.  William  Hen- 
driksen,  Th.  B.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  256  pp.  $1.50. 

Holding  that  the  Sermon  in  Matt.  5-7  is  the  same 
as  the  one  in  Lk.  6:20-49,  the  author  outlines  and  ex¬ 
pounds  this  important  discourse  of  Christ  in  twenty- 
eight  short  chapters.  There  is  a  reverent  acceptance  of 
the  unity  and  inspiration  of  the  Sermon,  and  a  scholarly 
examination  of  the  detailed  statements  in  it.  The  au¬ 
thor  especially  examines  the  difficult  statement  in  Matt. 
5 :31,  32  with  respect  to  divorce,  and  gives  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  explanation  of  it. 

Declaring  that  the  Sermon  is  for  believers  today,  the 
author  rejects  the  “dispensational  view,”  because  “it  re¬ 
sembles  modernism,”  and  because  “it  lacks  proof”  (p. 
21).  “Modernism,”  he  says,  “rejects  certain  parts  (or 
all)  of  Scripture  as  uninspired;  the  Dispensationalist  re¬ 
gards  several  parts  as  ‘not  meant  for  the  Church.’  Re¬ 
sult  of  either  procedure,  when  consistently  pursued:  the 
nullification  of  Scripture  as  the  ultimate  standard  of  our 
thought  and  practice”  (p.  21).  We  cannot  here  enter 
into  proof  that  the  Sermon  has  reference  to  Israel,  pri¬ 
marily  (the  reader  is  referred  to  the  reviewer’s  article 
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in  this  issue,  “The  Parable  of  the  Nobleman  and  the 
Earthly  Kingdom,”  as  touching  somewhat  on  that  ques¬ 
tion)  ;  but  we  reject  the  linking  of  so-called  dispensa- 
tional  teaching  with  modernism  as  unfair.  It  is  getting 
to  be  the  fashion  with  some  writers  to  connect  views 
unpalatable  to  them  with  modernism.  Does  the  author 
mean  to  say  that  everything  in  the  Bible  has  reference 
primarily  to  the  Church?  How  can  he  do  that,  e.g.,  with 
such  Scriptures  as  Jer.  30:4-11;  Ezek.  37,  esp.  w.  11, 
15-28;  Lk.  1:67-79;  Rom.  11:25-27;  Rev.  7:1-8,  etc., 
without  doing  violence  to  Scripture?  And  if  he  admits 
that  some  things  in  the  Bible  are  in  the  first  place  for 
the  Jews,  then,  on  his  own  definition,  he  accepts  a  theory 
that  “resembles  modernism,”  even  though  he  may  not 
go  all  the  way  with  “dispensationalists.”  Does  he  not 
remember  that  Jesus  Christ  was  first  a  minister  to  the 
circumcision  to  confirm  the  promises  made  to  the  fath¬ 
ers,  before  He  showed  mercy  to  the  Gentiles  (Rom. 
15:8,9)?  Cf.  Matt.  15:25-27;  10:5,6. 

The  writer  also  rejects  the  contention  of  the  Pre’s 
that  “the  law  is  not  the  rule  of  life  for  the  Christian” 
(p.  75f),  and  maintains  that  it  is.  He  says:  “To  be 
sure,  the  law  is  no  longer  for  us  a  way  of  salvation  .  .  . ; 
neither  a  curse  .  .  .;  neither  do  we  as  Christians  need 
to  observe  the  outward  forms  of  the  ceremonial  law. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  under  the  law  because  we  are 
creatures  .  .  .;  because  we  are  still  sinners;  and  be¬ 
cause  we  are  Christians,  saved  by  grace,  hence  required 
to  observe  the  law  out  of  gratitude”  (p.  75f).  Now  we 
wonder  just  how  the  author  can  prove  that  we  are  deliv¬ 
ered  from  the  ceremonial  law  without  being  delivered 
from  the  whole  legal  system.  Jesus  said  to  the  leper 
that  was  healed :  “Go  thy  way,  and  show  thyself  to  the 
priests,  and  offer  for  thy  cleansing,  according  as  Moses 
commanded,  for  a  testimony  unto  them”  (Lk.  5:14). 
We  are  delivered  from  the  whole  law  (Ro.  6 :14, 15 ; 
7:4;  10:4;  Gal.  5:1,  18),  even  the  part  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  and  engraven  in  stones  (2  Cor.  3:7-11).  It  is  just 
this  attitude  toward  the  law  that  feeds  into  the  hands 
of  Seventh-Day  ism.  Nine  of  the  ten  commandments  are 
repeated  in  the  N.  T. ;  the  fourth  is  not.  Nowhere  do 
we  read,  “Remember  the  Sabbath  day,”  etc.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  indication  of  the  will  of  God,  the  nine  are  repeated; 
but  not  as  teaching  that  either  salvation  or  sanctifica¬ 
tion  is  by  the  law. 

The  author  says  that  after  Christ  had  shown  Him¬ 
self  the  Great  Physician  of  the  body.  He  “now  by  means 
of  this  discourse  reveals  himself  as  also  the  Great  Phy- 
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sician  for  the  soul!”  (p.  25).  A  little  earlier  he  had 
said,  that  ‘the  atonement  by  blood  is  not  emphasized 
(italics  his)  in  this  sermon”;  and  also  that  “the  full 
import  of  the  significance  of  Christ’s  death  is  not  yet 
pointed  out  in  this  sermon  for  the  simple  reason  that 
Christ  had  not  yet  died”  (p.  23).  But  we  would  ask, 
where  is  the  “atonement  by  blood”  even  mentioned  in 
this  sermon,  and  where  is  there  a  partial  disclosure  of 
the  significance  of  that  death?  No,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  simply  law  emphasized.  It  deals  with  the 
what  of  character,  but  not  with  the  provision  of  salva¬ 
tion.  The  author  finds  it  difficult  to  explain  Matt.  5:5 
(and  some  other  verses),  where  it  says,  “The  meek  shall 
inherit  the  earth.”  He  says:  “According  to  Ps.  37,  he 
will  inherit  this  (italics  his)  earth.  He  may  possess 
only  a  small  portion  of  this  earth  or  of  earthly  goods, 
but  a  small  portion  with  God*s  blessing  resting  upon  it 
is  more  than  the  greatest  riches  without  God’s  blessing” 
(p.  48).  Who  can  doubt  the  last  clause?  But  as  for  the 
general  principle,  who  can  see  any  relation  between 
meekness  and  wealth  in  this  dispensation? 

If  the  writer  had  suggested  that  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  primarily  for  Israel  and  the  earthly  kingdom, 
when  Christ  will  be  personally  present  and  execute  jus¬ 
tice  for  the  oppressed,  and  that  most  of  it  also  has  a 
secondary  application  to  the  believer  of  today,  he  would 
have  given  us  the  key  to  the  true  interpretation  of  this 
great  discourse. 

Henry  C.  Thiessen. 


The  New  Testament  in  the  Light  of  a  Believer’s 

Research.  By  Prof.  P.  E.  Kretzmann,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company.  112  pp. 

$1.00. 

Dr.  Kretzmann  is  Professor  of  New  Testament  In¬ 
terpretation  in  Concordia  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
author  of  “The  Popular  Bible  Commentary.”  In  this 
volume  he  discusses  the  newer  papyri  discoveries  and 
their  bearing  on  various  problems  of  New  Testament 
study.  Accepting  the  New  Testament  as  fully  inspired 
and  inerrant,  he  builds  constructively  and  not  destruc¬ 
tively. 

A  large  amount  of  information  on  various  phases  of 
New  Testament  study  is  crowded  into  eight  short  chap¬ 
ters.  Mention  may  be  made  of  the  description  of  the 
Freer  Manuscripts,  especially  of  W,  an  uncial  of  the 
Gospels,  purchased  in  1906,  now  in  Washington,  D.  C.; 
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of  the  catalog  of  fragments  of  the  New  Testament 
that  have  been  found  among  the  Oxyrhynchus  papyri; 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Koridethi  manuscript  and  its 
value  for  textual  criticism;  and  of  the  new  discovery  of 
papyri  containing  Bible  texts  early  in  1930,  which 
promise  interesting  information  in  the  near  future.  The 
author  further  shows  that  the  birth  of  Jesus  must  now 
be  put  at  7  B.  C.,  instead  of  at  4  B.  C.,  the  date  first 
fixed  by  Dionysius  Exiguus,  a  Scythian  monk  of  the 
sixth  century.  He  traces  the  early  history  of  the 
Christian  congregations  at  Rome  and  at  Antioch  in 
Syria.  He  establishes  the  chronological  sequence  of 
Paul’s  epistles  on  the  basis  of  our  fuller  information 
today.  The  result  is  no  great  change  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  view.  He  proves  that  the  Captivity  Epistles  were 
writen  at  Rome,  not  at  Caesarea  nor  at  Ephesus;  and 
he  shows  that  though  Peter  may  have  come  to  Rome 
circa  A.  D.  63,  he  never  was  bishop  of  Rome,  much  less 
did  he  ever  claim  the  primacy. 

We  warmly  commend  this  book  to  all  who  desire  to 
keep  up  with  the  latest  in  New  Testament  study,  espe¬ 
cially  to  those  who  cannot  take  the  time  to  read  the  more 
elaborate  treatises  on  the  subject.  The  attentive  perusal 
of  its  pages  will  not  only  enrich  the  mind  with  the  best 
and  the  newest  facts  in  this  field,  but  will  also  assure 
the  heart  as  to  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Henry  C.  Thiessen. 

God  at  Work.  A  Study  of  the  Supernatural.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Adams  Brown,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  Charles  Scribner’s 

Sons.  XVII  and  301  pp.  $2.50. 

Dr.  Brown  is  a  Presbyterian  and  a  professor  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  The  purpose  of  this  book, 
to  quote  the  publishers,  is  “to  help  people  find  the  good 
life,  which  the  author  describes  as  the  life  in  touch  with 
the  loving  God  at  work.**  And,  again,  “the  changed  life 
at  one  end  and  God  at  the  other  forms  the  foundation 
of  this  book.”  The  author  evidently  seeks  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  to  guide  aright  what  he  has  termed  “the  present 
revolt  against  materialism.”  The  need,  he  believes,  is 
“a  more  vital,  personal  religion,”  and  its  realization  will 
be  secured  through  “a  life  centered  upon  God.” 

This  volume  is  a  Religious  Book  Club  selection. 
From  a  literary  standpoint  the  book  is  well  written,  and 
from  the  author’s  viewpoint  the  discussion  is  admirably 
conceived  and  expressed. 
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Of  two  classes  of  religious  leaders — one  accepting 
the  only  system  of  truth  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures 
from  the  creation  and  fall  of  men  to  the  consummation 
of  all  things  in  the  New  Heaven  and  the  New  Earth 
through  the  redeeming  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus; 
the  other  constructing  a  system  of  thought  based  on 
idealism,  human  experience,  and  carefully  selected  por¬ 
tions  of  Scripture — Dr.  Brown  belongs  apparently  to  the 
latter. 

Though  in  this  discussion  the  author  naturally  deals 
with  the  facts  of  both  evil  and  good  in  human  life  and 
experience  and  the  all-important  transition  from  the  one 
estate  to  the  other,  and  though  terms  are  used  such  as 
conversion  and  rebirth  which  suggest  the  evangelical 
message  of  the  gospel,  this  book,  as  is  too  often  true  in 
the  present  day,  is  characterized  by  omissions  of  vital 
truth  as  much  or  even  more  than  by  the  subjects  pre¬ 
sented.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  majority  of  readers  are 
not  concerned  with  the  omissions  and  seem  too  often 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  spiritual  results  depend  on 
spiritual  causes,  or  that  any  system  which  purports  to 
realize  spiritual  results  and,  at  the  same  time,  disre¬ 
gards  the  divinely  provided  and  only  efficacious  causes 
is  as  capable  of  misleading  souls  as  is  an  open  denial  of 
the  truth.  Dr.  Brown’s  sincerity  and  the  sincerity  of 
others  such  as  Frank  Buchman,  Gandhi,  Kagawa,  and 
Karl  Barth,  on  whom  he  depends  for  living  illustrations 
of  the  doctrine  which  he  presents,  is  not  in  question. 
It  is  a  matter  of  substituting  dedication  of  life,  which 
responsibility  belongs  alone  to  the  regenerate  after  they 
are  saved,  for  the  new  birth  which  is  secured  not  by 
self -dedication,  but  by  saving  faith  in  a  crucified,  risen, 
and  living  Savior.  Allegiance  to  the  king  never  made 
a  man  the  heir  to  the  throne.  The  heir  must  be  a  son 
of  the  king  by  birth.  According  to  Dr.  Brown,  conver¬ 
sion  occurs  when  the  will  is  surrendered.  To  him  the 
issue  between  God  and  man  is  one  of  willingness  on  the 
part  of  man  to  do  the  best  he  knows  at  a  given  time. 
This  surrender,  he  intimates,  will  be  followed  by  succes¬ 
sive  steps  of  conversion  throughout  one’s  life. 

Two  indisputable  factors  in  God’s  relation  to  lost 
men  are  omitted  by  Dr.  Brown:  (1)  That  a  holy  God 
can  have  no  part  with  a  sinful  man  other  than  on  the 
ground  of  that  satisfaction  which  Christ  alone  could 
make  by  the  shedding  of  His  blood,  and  (2)  that  the 
value  of  this  satisfaction  is  secured  by  a  personal  faith 
in  Christ  as  Savior.  Any  system  which  omits  the  re¬ 
deeming  blood  of  Christ  as  a  basis  of  rebirth  and  substi- 
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tutes  consecration  for  saving  faith  is  not  agreeable  to 
the  Scriptures,  even  though  the  Scriptures  be  quoted. 
There  is  nothing  to  hinder  any  man  from  attempting  to 
analyze  the  supernatural  life,  even  though  his  method 
lead  him  to  substitute  psychology  for  Scripture.  The 
great  facts — saving  faith,  forgiveness,  justification,  re¬ 
demption,  reconciliation,  and  propitiation — which  con¬ 
stitute  salvation  and  which  are  alone  secured  and  sealed 
in  salvation  by  the  finished  work  of  Christ,  are  auto¬ 
matically  forced  out  of  those  schemes  which  propose  to 
reach  God  through  consecration,  and  which  ignore  the 
Mediator  and  His  mediation.  The  result  is  nothing  less 
than  spiritual  tragedy.  There  are  portions  of  this  book 
that  will  prove  of  value  to  the  discriminating  reader. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

The  Romance  of  the  Book.  By  Charles  Eugene  Ed¬ 
wards.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  113  pp.  $1.25. 

This  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
Bible.  The  author  has  brought  “the  Romance  of  the  Book” 
down  to  the  present.  Other  books  have  explained  how 
we  got  the  Bible,  but  this  one  explains  the  distribution 
of  the  Bible  throughout  the  world.  It  is  a  fascinating 
and  instructive  story  of  the  work  conducted  by  the  Bible 
Societies.  Each  year  the  Societies  carry  greater  respon¬ 
sibility  in  printing  and  distributing  Scripture.  Their 
work  is  imperative  in  evangelizing  countries  that  forbid 
missionaries;  it  is  indispensable  to  the  regions  claimed 
by  missionary  effort. 

Morris  H.  Roach. 

The  Spade  and  the  Bible.  By  W.  W.  Prescott,  M.A. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  1933.  216  pp.  $2.00. 

This  book  is  designed  to  demonstrate  how  positively 
and  completely  the  discoveries  of  the  last  few  decades 
have  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  material  is  in  the  form  of  quota¬ 
tions  gleaned  from  a  wide  circle  of  investigators.  The 
viewpoint  is  distinctively  conservative.  This  work  will 
give  the  student  or  layman  a  survey  of  the  principal 
points  at  which  excavation  has  thrown  light  on  the  nar¬ 
ratives  of  the  Bible.  One  feature  which  limits  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  book  is  the  stressing  of  the  evidential 
value  of  archaeology  to  the  neglect  of  its  service  in  illus¬ 
trating  the  life  and  civilization  of  Biblical  times. 

E.  F.  Harrison. 
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Kritisches  Zum  Psalter.  By  Dr.  Alfons  Schulz. 

Demy  8vo.  66  pp.  1932.  Aschendorff,  Munster, 

Westphalia,  Germany.  3.60  Marks. 

The  professor  of  Exegesis  of  Breslau  University 
gives  us  here  his  notes  and  comments  to  thirteen  Psalms, 
including  some  of  the  most  difficult.  There  is  much 
that  is  suggestive  and  helpful,  and  much  that  is  very 
hypothetical.  Can  Ps.  110:3  really  mean: 

“Thy  people  (is)  all  readiness  on  the  day  of  Thy  power: 

In  holy  garb,  without  mercy. 

Thy  dew-fresh  youths  are  waiting  upon  Thee?” 

The  notes  on  Elohim  Sabaoth  are  of  little  help  (pp. 
12-14),  but  the  idea  that  Ps.  2:3  means  to  put  the  ex¬ 
clamation  “Let  us  break  their  bonds”  in  the  mouths  of 
the  Jews  should  be  followed  up.  In  Ps.  42  the  poetic 
“hind  that  panteth  after  the  flowing  waters”  is  replaced 
by  a  Wadi  suffering  from  the  drought— reading  Hebrew 
elon  for  ajal.  There  is  justification  for  this  in  Aquilla 
and  Jerome;  and  cp.  Ps.  143:6.  It  is  also  commendable 
to  understand  Ps.  22:4  as  speaking  of  God  “dwelling  in 
the  Holy  Place,”  but  why  say  this  is  heaven,  and  not  the 
temple?  The  last  third  of  the  Psalm  surely  points  this 
way.  The  good  remarks  on  p.  66  (Libanus)  can  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  Revue  Biblique,  1933,  pp.  520-1. 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

Biblia  Hebraica.  Edited  by  R.  Kittel  and  P.  Kahle. 

Stuttgart,  Privil.  Wurttemberg.  Bibleanstalt, 

Hauptstaetterstrasse  51®,  1929-33. 

KitteFs  Bible  is  in  the  hand  of  all  exegetes,  so  that  a 
third  edition  appearing  would  seem  just  a  matter  of 
course.  There  is,  however,  a  very  great  deal  to  say 
about  the  new  edition.  Dr.  Kittel  himself  died  on  Oct. 
20,  1929,  after  doing  Isaiah  and  Gensis.  Individual 
books  of  the  Bible  appear  at  free  intervals.  G.  Quell  is 
responsible  for  Exodus  and  Liviticus,  G.  Beer  for  Job 
and  Proverbs,  F.  Buehl  for  Psalms,  W.  Rudolph  for 
Jeremiah,  J.  A.  Bewer  for  Ezekiel,  0.  Procksch  for  the 
Minor  Prophets.  But  the  degree  of  “responsibility”  is 
not  easy  to  gauge,  since  on  the  one  hand  Kittel’s  place 
as  general  editor  is  being  filled  by  A.  Alt  and  0.  Eiss- 
feldt,  and  on  the  other  the  Massoretic  text  has  been 
overhauled  throughout  by  Prof.  Kahle. 

This  last  mentioned  feature  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance.  Through  his  studies  on  Die  Masoreten  des 
Ostens  and  Die  Masoereten  des  Western  Prof.  Kahle  of 
Bonn  University  proved  himself  the  expert  on  the  sub- 
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ject.  He  now  gives  us  the  Masoretic  text  very  much  in 
its  pristine  form,  that  is  according  to  Aaron  ben  Moses 
ben  Aser  in  the  “golden  age”  of  things  Masoretic,  and 
without  the  superfluities  and  incongruities  of  later  MSS. 
and  all  printed  editions.  This  is  the  true  Western  text 
for  the  establishment  of  which  the  Leningrad  MS.  B.19A 
(1008  A.  D.)  proved  of  fundamental  value.  Babylonian 
variants  are  booked  in  the  margin.  Thus  for  any  work 
on  Hebrew  MSS.  the  student  has  a  deflnite  standard  to 
go  by. 

For  the  scholar  under  whose  name  the  individual 
books  appear  there  thus  seems  little  left  beyond  revising 
the  apparatus  criticus  with  its  suggested  emendations  of 
the  Hebrew  and  references  to  the  versions.  These 
“emendations”  were  the  vulnerable  point  of  previous 
editions  of  “Kittel”;  see  the  sharp  criticism  of  Joseph 
Rieder  in  his  article  The  Present  State  of  Textual  Criti¬ 
cism  of  the  O.  T.  (Hebrew  Union  College  Annual,  VII, 
pp.  285-315).  The  new  edition  brings  an  improvement, 
but  by  no  means  all  faults  are  emended,  e.g.  Amos  4:6. 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

The  Finality  of  Jesus  for  Faith.  By  Alexander 

Martin,  D.D.,  LL.D.  217  pp.  1933.  (T.  &  T.  Clark, 

Edinburgh;  Charles  ScribneFs  Sons,  New  York). 

$2.00. 

The  thesis  of  this  “apologetic  essay”  is:  “Historical 
relativity  offers  one  main  obstacle  to  Christian  Belief 
today.  And  this  essay  is  an  attempt  to  show  how,  after 
full  allowance  is  made  for  the  accidental  element  that 
clings  to  His  own  teaching  and  to  the  primitive  Christian 
preaching  alike,  the  claim  may  be  made  for  Jesus  that 
He  possesses  absolute  value  for  religion,  and  is,  in  short, 
final  for  faith.”  It  did  not  require  the  writing  of  a 
book  to  convince  men  of  liberalistic  views  that  Jesus  has 
value  for  religion.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  show 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  author  and  finisher  of 
the  only  faith  that  is  uniquely  and  truly  Christian. 

The  following  choice  gem  of  ambi^ity  closes  the 
chapter  on  “Faith  and  Historical  Relativity” :  “No  more 
than  the  rest  is  evolution  adequate  to  the  fulness  of 
existence.  It  unlocks  many  secrets,  but  no  one  key 
unlocks  all.  And  accordingly,  so  far  as  this  goes,  there 
is  nothing  to  preclude  our  inquiring  with  an  open  mind 
whether,  in  the  sphere  of  religious  experience,  it  be  not 
so  that,  as  Christian  faith  asserts,  at  one  point  in  history 
a  worth  has  appeared,  an  acquaintance  with  the  ulti- 
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mately  real  has  been  attained,  a  good  achieved  and  made 
available,  which  leaves  nothing  more  for  the  spiritual 
craving  of  man  to  desire.” 

While  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  the  late  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  engaged  to  address  a  great  Sun¬ 
day  School  convention  at  Trenton.  Just  preceding  the 
address  the  choir  sang,  *‘A  Beautiful  Isle  of  Somewhere.” 
As  the  Governor  rose  he  said:  “Before  beginning  my 
address,  I  desire  to  say  this  of  that  song:  I  want  some¬ 
thing  more  definite  than  that.” 

Rollin  T.  Chafer. 

The  Gospel  According  to  John.  By  G.  Campbell 

Morgan.  Published  by  Fleming  H.  Revell.  333  pp. 

$3.00. 

I  have  always  been  an  admirer  of  Dr.  Morgan’s  style 
and  ability.  There  is  a  charm  about  his  method  of 
presentation  of  Bible  themes  that  few  public  speakers 
possess.  The  present  volume  is  the  last  of  a  quartet 
of  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  four  gospels.  In  his  usual 
lucid  and  gripping  manner,  this  master  teacher  unfolds 
the  panorama  of  our  Lord’s  life  on  earth  as  portrayed 
by  the  beloved  disciples.  A  careful  reading  leaves  such 
a  sense  upon  the  soul  of  the  majesty  and  glory  of  Him 
who  came  as  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  that  it  is 
hard  to  write  of  such  a  book  critically.  And  yet  there 
are  in  it  a  few  things  that  raise  questions. 

One  wonders  whether  the  point  is  well  taken  when 
in  commenting  on  chapter  7,  verses  33  and  34,  the 
writer  insists  that  because  of  the  expression  “Where  I 
am”  being  in  the  present  tense,  our  Lord  simply  meant 
to  indicate  His  then  present  position  and  not  the  fact 
that  He  would  soon  be  beyond  their  reach.  According 
to  Dr.  Morgan  it  was  as  though  He  said,  “I  am  here 
now,  but  where  I*  am  you  cannot  come,  you  cannot  arrest 
me,  you  cannot  lay  hands  on  me,”  etc.  This  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  text,  but 
rather  that  He  was  declaring  that  soon  He  would  be 
where  they  could  never  come,  the  same  as  in  chapter  8, 
when  He  says,  “I  go  away  and  ye  shall  seek  me  and 
shall  die  in  your  sin;  whither  I  go  ye  cannot  come.” 
This  is  an  absolute  negation  of  universalism.  Those  who 
reject  Him  now  can  never  go  where  He  is. 

In  commenting  on  chapter  9,  there  would  appear  to 
be  a  complete  begging  of  the  question  as  to  the  full 
sovereignty  of  God.  Dr.  Morgan  cannot  believe  that  in 
speaking  of  the  blind  man,  Jesus  meant  that  God  per- 
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mitted  him  to  be  born  blind  in  order  that  He  might  be 
glorified  in  him.  Instead  therefore  of  reading  as  in  both 
the  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions,  “Jesus  answered, 
Neither  did  this  man  sin  nor  his  parents:  but  that  the 
works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him,”  he  pre¬ 
fers  to  link  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  with  the  next 
verse,  making  it  read,  “Neither  did  this  man  sin  nor  his 
parents,  but  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  man¬ 
ifest  in  him,  we  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent 
me  while  it  is  day.”  Whether  this  be  good  Greek  or  not, 
others  must  determine,  but  it  certainly  does  not  seem  to 
elucidate  the  text,  for  just  as  in  the  case  of  Lazarus 
whose  death  was  permitted  that  God  might  be  glorified, 
so  surely  it  can  be  said  that  the  man  in  question  was 
born  blind  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  mani¬ 
fest  in  him.  This  may  be  a  little  too  high  Calvinism  for 
Dr.  Morgan’s  Arminian  mind,  but  how  else  can  one 
properly  explain  the  thousands  of  similar  cases  in  the 
world? 

It  might  have  been  better  if  Dr.  Morgan  had  spoken 
out  more  freely  on  chapter  3,  verse  36,  since  some  have 
questioned  his  faith  in  the  solemn  doctrine  of  eternal 
judgment.  His  remarks,  however,  on  chapter  13,  verse 
31,  are  serious  indeed  and  in  full  agreement  with  the 
teaching  of  Scripture  elsewhere  on  this  great  subject. 
The  full  Deity  of  Christ  is  blessedly  unfolded  in  these 
lectures  and  also  the  necessity  of  a  second  birth,  if  one 
would  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  and  this  is  most  grati¬ 
fying,  for  there  were  sentences  in  his  lectures  on  Jere¬ 
miah  that  seemed  to  call  in  question  this  latter  truth. 

H.  A.  Ironside. 

Ministering  to  Boys  and  Girls.  By  A.  B.  Bunn  van 

Ormer.  Lutheran  Literary  Board.  165  pp.  $1.50. 

This  book  is  in  two  parts.  Part  one  sets  forth  the 
“reasons  for,  and  conditions  of  efficiency  in  ministering 
to  boys  and  girls.”  Part  two  is  an  exhibit  of  “ministries 
that  exemplify  the  procedure  that  has,  in  the  author’s 
experience,  justified  itself,  beyond  any  room  for  ques¬ 
tioning.” 

The  author  is  the  professor  of  Philosophy  and  Edu¬ 
cation  at  Juniata  College,  Huntingdon,  Pa.  Space  does 
not  permit  the  selection  of  such  a  detailed  category  of 
fine  features  in  both  parts  as  the  reviewer  would  care  to 
make.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  here  is  a  volume  that  has 
emerged  out  of  the  rich  experience  of  one  who  has  been 
a  teacher  with  varied  experience  and  many  years  in  the 
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pastorate,  and  out  of  a  lifetime  love  for  boys  and  girls, 
and  of  work  with  them.  This  book  can  be  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  recommended,  particularly  to  parents,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  sane  study  of  child  life  and  of  religious  edu¬ 
cation. 

J.  T.  Spangler. 


Frozen  Assets,  and  Other  Sermons.  By  William  Ed¬ 
ward  Biederwolf,  D.D.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  143  pp.  $1.00. 

A  volume  of  evangelistic  sermons,  some  of  which 
the  reviewer  has  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  Evangelist. 
Here  is  truth  to  awaken  the  unsaved,  to  feed  the  saint 
and  to  inspire  the  Christian  worker.  Dr.  Biederwolf 
draws  heavily  upon  the  Word  and  on  wide  acquaintance 
with  men  and  movements  of  varied  character.  Further, 
he  possesses  a  vast  fund  of  illustrative  material  on  which 
he  constantly  draws  for  the  simplification  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  truth.  We  commend  it  to  all,  particularly  to 
young  ministers,  for  spiritual  refreshing  and  positive 
help  and  inspiration  in  evangelism.  The  author’s  name 
would  be  a  sufficient  recommendation. 

J.  T.  Spangler. 


Good  News  From  a  Far  Country.  Edited  by  Herbert 
W.  Bieber,  D.D.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co. 
150  pp.  $1.00. 

This  is  a  volume  of  ten  sermons  by  ten  of  our  out¬ 
standing  fundamental  preachers.  The  names  of  the 
preachers,  together  with  their  subjects,  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  great  worth  of  this  body  of  truth: 
“In  Everything  Give  Thanks,”  James  M.  Gray,  D.D.; 
“The  Bible  a  Victorious  Book,”  William  Evans,  Ph.D., 
D.D.;  “What  Does  It  Mean  to  Be  Lost?”  Lewis  Sperry 
Chafer,  D.D. ;  “I  Am  the  Door,”  Arno  C.  Gaebelein,  D.D. ; 
“The  Blood  of  His  Cross,”  Harry  A.  Ironside,  Litt.D. ; 
“The  Heart  of  the  Gospel,”  W.  E.  Biederwolf,  D.D.; 
“Alive  After  His  Passion,”  R.  E.  Neighbor,  D.D.;  “The 
Seventhfold  Glory  of  the  Risen  Christ,”  I.  M.  Haldeman, 
D.D. ;  “The  Claims  Christ  made  for  Himself,”  P.  W.  Phil- 
pott,  D.D.;  “The  Enigmatical  Jesus:  Who  Is  He?”  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Bieber,  D.D. 


J.  T.  Spangler. 
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The  Secret  of  the  Universe.  By  Nathan  R.  Wood, 
President,  Gordon  College  of  Theology  and  Missions, 
Boston,  Mass.  With  an  Introduction  by  G.  Campbell 
Morgan,  D.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  223  pp. 

This  is  a  thought  provoking  book,  although  it  is 
somewhat  peculiar  in  its  attitude  to  the  problems  dis¬ 
cussed.  After  admitting  that  length,  breadth,  and 
height  are  distinct  entities,  it  asks  (p.  31),  “Are  they 
so  much  one  that  each  dimension  is  really  the  whole  of 
space?”  In  a  similar  way  (p.  41)  it  asks,  “But  does 
not  each  element  in  Time, — ^future,  present,  and  past, — 
include  all  of  Time?”  It  concludes,  “Each  one  is  the 
whole.”  The  same  thing  was  done  in  the  case  of  space, 
and  these  two  items  will  illustrate  the  author’s  method. 
He  is  seeking  to  show  that  the  Universe  is  what  it  is,  a 
triunity  in  all  its  features  because  it  was  created  by  a 
divinity  that  was  a  triunity. 

Avowedly  based  on  the  scientific  method,  the  book 
follows  that  method  even  to  the  practice  of  making  un¬ 
warranted  assumptions,  treating  them  as  axioms,  and 
then  proceeding  to  “prove”  the  thesis  on  the  basis  laid 
down.  Instead  of  the  identity  which  the  author  so  con¬ 
fidently  assumes,  he  really  has  an  unmistakable  case  of 
analogy,  and  if  he  had  only  realized  it  and  framed  his 
argument  on  that  basis,  he  would  have  produced  a  book 
for  all  time,  even  as  Butler  did  in  his  immortal  Analogy, 
which  will  never  lose  its  appeal  to  thoughtful  men. 

The  chief  value  of  the  book  lies  in  its  force  as  a  cor¬ 
rective  for  such  mentalities  as  are  enamored  of  Men- 
talism.  Behaviorism,  and  Humanism.  To  them  it  should 
be  highly  interesting  and  profitable.  Possibly  it  was 
written  for  that  purpose. 

H.  W.  Magoun. 

From  Augustus  to  Augustine.  Essays  &  Studies 
dealing  with  the  contact  and  conflict  of  Classic 
paganism  and  Christianty.  By  Ernest  G.  Sihler, 
Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins,  1878),  Hon.  Litt.  D.  (Lafay¬ 
ette,  1915).  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature  in  New  York  University  since  1892.  Au¬ 
thor  of  Testimonium  Animae,  Annals  of  Caesar, 
Cicero  of  Arpinum.  Cambridge,  The  University 
Press  London.  (New  Edition).  335  pp. 

To  the  student  of  Church  History  this  bwk  is  a 
most  important  one.  It  deals  in  an  authoritative  man¬ 
ner  with  the  period  preceding  and  joining  on  to  the 
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patristic  one  and  gives  the  enquiring  mind  a  view  of 
conditions  such  as  can  be  found  almost  nowhere  else 
except  in  the  original  sources  from  which  the  author 
himself  drew.  Depending  on  no  one  for  his  material, 
he  went  back  to  the  documents  in  Greek  and  Latin  and 
there  read  for  himself  what  the  ancient  authorities  had 
to  say  for  themselves  and  their  times.  Then  he  used 
other  writers  to  check  up  his  conclusions  and  test  them, 
but  did  not  yield  a  point  unless  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  what  he  found.  As  a  result,  the  student  can  trust 
his  conclusions;  for  he  has  based  his  work  on  citations, 
mostly  in  translations  of  his  own  (they  are  usually  good 
and  accurate),  from  original  sources,  withholding  all 
needless  comment  and  unnecessary  generalization,  so 
that  the  reader  gets  a  picture  which  embraces  the  cream 
of  quite  a  library.  He  freely  credits  modern  investi¬ 
gators  wherever  necessary,  but  as  freely  differs  from 
them  in  his  conclusions.  Being  a  Christian  himself,  he 
has  an  advantage  over  most  of  his  predecessors  in  this 
field,  since  he  can  understand  as  they  cannot  what  is 
involved.  The  book  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

H.  W.  Magoun. 


Scripture  Memorizing  for  Successful  Soul-Winning. 

By  Oscar  Lowry.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  192  pp. 

$1.50. 

In  presenting  Scripture  memorizing  as  a  method  of 
Bible  study  the  author  emphasizes  his  belief  that  “in 
preparation  for  Christian  service,  and  as  a  means  of 
spiritual  growth,  there  is  nothing  more  essential.”  The 
title  of  the  book  correctly  suggests  that  it  is  not  a  work 
on  the  theory  of  memorizing,  but  a  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  method  of  Scripture  memorizing.  With  an  in¬ 
sight  into  all  the  problems  of  personal  work  the  author 
aptly  applies  the  needed  Scripture.  This  is  a  laboratory 
manual  on  soul  winning  which  gives  an  accurate  for¬ 
mula  for  each  case.  Chapters  5-11  elucidate  the  use  of 
memorized  Scripture  for  a  special  group  such  as  “the 
unsaved,”  “those  anxious  to  be  saved,”  “those  lacking 
assurance,”  “those  excusing  sin,”  and  those  entering  the 
Christian  life.  Personal  workers  will  want  such  a 
manual  as  this.  Those  only  nominally  interested  in  per¬ 
sonal  work  will  be  stimulated  by  the  application  of  this 
new  method. 


Morris  H.  Roach. 
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His  Workmanship.  By  J.  Eustace  Mills.  To  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  the  Author  “Charis,”  16,  Milnthorpe  Road, 
Eastbourne,  England.  72  pp.  2/6. 

This  book  presents  a  word  of  exposition  on  Ephe¬ 
sians  2:8-10.  To  quote  from  the  Introduction:  “The 
plan  of  the  following  is:  In  the  first  chapter  to  gather 
a  little  of  the  history  of  those  to  whom,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  the  words  were  addressed;  in  the  second  chapter 
to  note  the  setting  within  the  Epistle  as  a  whole,  and 
then  in  the  succeeding  chapters  to  take  the  passage  and 
consider  it  word  by  word,  comparing  it  with  other  por¬ 
tions  of  Holy  Writ,  that  we  may  discover  precisely  what 
God  has  said.” 

Though  the  treatment  of  this  important  text  is 
Arminian  throughout,  there  is  much  that  is  of  spiritual 
value,  and  the  marshalling  of  the  Scriptures  to  bear 
upon  the  great  aspects  of  salvation  as  set  forth  in  this 
text  will  be  helpful  to  all  who  desire  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God  effectively. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

Christ  for  Me,  and  Other  Addresses.  Charles  Forbes 
Taylor.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  96  pp.  $1.00. 

Here  we  have  another  volume  by  the  author  of  “The 
Gospel  Wagon,”  by  “The  Boy  Evangelist”  of  a  few  years 
ago.  His  evangelistic  experiences  began  in  England 
with  his  father,  who  was  an  itinerant  evangelist. 

These  messages  were  delivered  to  many  classes  of 
people  and  on  many  occasions.  They  were  spoken  “to 
give  courage,  inspire  hope,  stir  faith  and  bring  cheer” 
to  the  hearers.  They  are  so  simple,  along  with  their 
direct  and  pointed  character,  that  one  may  readily  rec¬ 
ommend  them  to  children.  Above  all,  there  is  evidence 
of  fidelity  to  the  Word. 

J.  T.  Spangler. 


The  Ten  Tribes  in  History  and  Prophecy.  By  Al- 
bertus  Pieters,  D.D.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing 
Co.  1934.  109  pp.  $0.75. 

The  portion  on  the  history  is  well  done.  The  author 
shows  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  kingdom 
were  not  lost,  nor  can  they  be  identified  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  Both  Israel  and  Judah  were  represented  in 
the  Restoration  and  among  the  Diaspora  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  times. 

The  second  part,  which  treats  of  Israel  from  the 


